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NOW READY. 


MERRY ENGLAND: 


The New Illustrated Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 

THE YOUNG ENGLAND PARTY: Its Place in our History. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With an Etching of Lord Beaconstield addressing Parliament. 

THE LIGHT OF THE WEST. By Colonel Buiter, C.B. 

BLACKBIRD. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

THE RUSTIC OF GEORGE ELIOT AND THOMAS ITARDY. By C. Kecaxn PAUL. 

MISS MARTHA’S BAG: A Novelette. By ALICE CORKRAN, 

A PLEA FOR HEALTH-GUILDS. By ALAN S. CoLr. 

BOGIES OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 1.-—Dtuiness. By Mrs, Lorrie. 

PRIMROSE DAY. By Joun 

REVIEWS VIEWS. 


Sent Post-free for 12s. lo Yearly Subscribers who pay in advance. Cheques and P.O. 
pavable te JOHN SINKINS, af 44, Essex STREET, StRAND, LONDON. 


Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 
Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Refreshing Beverage. 


Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BiLious SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LAssIrUbE, HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH ColDbs, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS, Prickty Hear, 
SMALLPOX, MEASLES, ERUPTIVE OR SKIN COMPLAINTS, and various other Altered Conditions 
of the Blood. 

The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise 

f q AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
resiore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH’S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
A PERFECT LUXURY, 
Forms with the addition of Pyretic Saline, a most delicious and invigorating beverage. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 


H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL GREEN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 


PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
hearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 

_ hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 
In addition to the ordinary staff, the following distinguished men have kindly undertaken to deliver 
regular courses of Lectures in their respective subjects :— 

Jurisprudence—Sit GEORGE BOwWYER, Bart., D.C.L. 

Connection between Science and Religton—Re v. RK... F.L.S. 

Biology—Prof. Sv. GEORGE MIvart, F.R.S 

Chemistry—Prof. F. S. BARFF, M. Cantab. 

Botany—J. BRITTEN, Esq., F.L.S., of Trynen’s Journal of Botany. 

Zoology—JAMES FE. HARTING, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S., Editor of 7e Zoologist. 

Great attention will be paid to constant drilling, which will be under the supervision of a 
resident drilling-master. 

Adjoining the College is St. Hugh’s Preparatory School for Boys of seven vears and 
upwards. An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the 
children. The Vice-President of St. Hugh’s, Rev. Fenwick Skrimshire, undertakes the 
discipline and religious education of the children. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT, 


FoR MILITARY EDUCATION CANDIDATES FOR SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
AND COMMISSIONS THROUGH THE MILITIA. 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, 


9, LEYLAND ROAD, LEE, KENT, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
FOUR MINUTES’ WALK FROM LEE STATION. 


REV. E. VON. ORSBACIH, late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis, 
assisted by a Staff of able and experienced Masters, prepares Gentlemen for Military Examinations. 


Tutorial Staff :— 

Principal Rev. E. von Orsbach. 

Preliminary Subjects : : The Principal and L. Davies, Fsq. 

Higher Mathematics G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A. 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Trigonometry, Algebra, Euclid T. A. Pease, Esq. 

English Literature and History ; L. Davies, Esq. 

Latin and Greek. The Principal. 

French Language . : ‘ . Mons. Victor Lemaire, Bachelier ¢s 
Lettres et és Sciences. 

German Language . The Principal. 

Experimental Science, Geology, and 

Physical Geography. T. Morris, 

Political Geography The Principal. 

Geometrical and Frechand Drawing T. A. Pease, Esq. 

Drill and Fencing . Sergeant C. B. Cunningham, R.A 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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John Hodges’ New List. 


VoL. IV. (COMPLETING THE WorRK), JUST READY. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 


of the 
TUDOR DYNASTY AND THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


By S. HUBERT BURKE. 
Four Vols. demy 8vo (sold separately), price £3. Vow ready. 


‘* We sincerely trust that it may meet the success it deserves. and aid in the overthrow of that huge 
idol of lying and misrepresentation known as the History of the English Reformation."—Duédlin Review. 

‘The author of these noble volumes writes history as it should be written. The men and women 
that pass before us in these portraits are no hard lifeless outlines, but beings of flesh and biood, in whom 
and in whose fate we feel a keen and absorbing interest.''"—7he Tablet. 

‘“‘ The chief though not the only merit of these sketches of the deeds of some of the worst men that 


ever lived is that they do not mince matters.""— 7e Wonth. 
*,” This important work being now finished, Subscribers should complete their Sets without delay, 
as the sale in separate Vols. will be discontinued. 


Bible History. Containing the most Remarkable Events of the 
Old and New Testament. Prepared for the Use of Catholic Schools in the United 
States. With 150 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 2s. 


The Relations which at present exist between Church 


and State in England. <A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTone, M.P., First 
Lord of the Treasury, by T. W. MossMAN, D.D., Rector of Torrington. 8vo, Is. 


A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, from the 
renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James IL.; 
being the Chronological Notes of Dom. BENNErr WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. 
Edited, from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by A MONK 
OF THE SAME CONGREGATION. Demy 4to, handsomely printed, second and cheaper 
edition, price 12s. 6d. nett. 


A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


Great Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures of Cornelius 
a Lapide. By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. Vols. I., IL., and III., demy 8vo, 
each 12s. nett, now ready. Completing SS. Matthew and St. Mark’s Gospels. 

“It is the most erudite, the richest and altogether the completest Commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
that has ever been written. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Mossman for having undertaken to give us, 
in clear, terse, and vigorous English, the invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators,’~- 
Dublin Review. 


“The Tcherkess and his Victim:” Sketches of Social, Moral, 
and Political Life in Constantinople. By A RESIDENT OF THE LAST THREE YEARS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 

‘It will attract and give pleasure to many a reader who would have felt himself unequal to the effort 
of dealing with a disquisition on the state of affairs in Constantinople. The reader who honestly desires 
to have the opinion of an eye-witness on the actual condition of the Turkish capital has not far to seek 
for his gratification. ‘The ‘Tcherkess and his Victim’ is an interesting book.""—Athenaum. 


*,* Any of the above sent Post Free to any part of the world on receipt of the 
price published. 


JOHN HODGES, 13, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 
Now veady, Vol. VIL. Part Il. To Subscribers, 215. 


In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, &c. Vol. I. London 
and District. Vol. II. Lancashire District. Vol. III. Northern and Hampshire Districts. 
Vol. IV. Midland, Devon, and Wales. Vol. V. General History of the Province, the Oates 
Plot, &c. Vol. VI. English College, Rome, and Pilgrim Book of the Ancient Hospice, with 
Notices of upwards of 1,300 English Students. Vol. VII. (Part I.) English Mission and Province 
S.J., 1593—17733; Collectanca of English Jesuits from the earliest period to the present day, with 
biographical notes, &c. (A to Q). Vol. VII. (Part II.) Col/ectanea concluded ; Catalogue of nearly 
900 aliases or assumed names of Jesuits ; Biographies ; Annual Letters or Reports from all parts of 
England, 1601—1716 ; Scotch Jesuits ; Complete Catalogue of Irish Jesuits, 1550—1814, &c. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non-Subscribers, 26s. each (net) for Vols. I. II. IV. VI. 
and VII. (Parts I. and II.) ; 30s. each (net) for Vols III. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 
Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. ; Non-Subscribers 
to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 


FOR FAMILY READING. 
The Christian Mother: The Education of her Children and 


her Prayer. Translated from the Original of Rev. W. CRAMER, by a Father of the Society 
of Jesus. 32mo, extra cloth, 3s. 


A Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of Instructions 
for those Betrothed and for Married People. From the German. By Rev. Epwarp I. 
TAYLOR. 32mo, cloth, red edges, 4s. 


Golden Sands. Third Series. Translated from the French 
by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 

Maxims and Counsels of St. Francis de Sales for every day 
of the year. Translated from the French by Miss ELLA MCMAHON. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

New Year Greetings. By Sr. Francis pe Sates. Translated 
from the French by Miss MARGARET A. COLTON. Maroquette, full gilt side, 1s. 

Blind Friend of the Poor: Reminiscences of the Life and 
Works of Mgr. Ségitr. Translated from the French by Miss M@. MCMAHON. Cloth, 2s. 


Hours Before the Altar; or, Meditations on the Holy 
Eucharist. By Mgr. DE LA BouILLERIE. Mew £dition. Enlarged from the 51st French 
edition, by a Sister of Mercy. 32mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Names that live in Catholic Hearts: Memoirs of Cardinal 
Ximenes—Michael Angelo—Samuel de Champlain—Archbishop Plunkett—Charles Carroll 
—Henri Larochejacuelein—Simon de Montfort. By Miss A.T. SADLIER. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS TO THE HOLY APOSTOLIC SEE, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


By Rev. W. H. ANDERDON. 


Afternoons with the Saints. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
Owen Evans. Seven Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
In the Snow. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bracton : a Tale of 1812. Cloth, 3s. 


BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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Burns & Qates’ New May List. 


Children of Mary. Extra gilt, 2s. 


Child’s Month of May. 6d. 
Little Book for Marye Month. Compiled and adapted for 


the use of our Blessed Lady’s Sodalists. Blue cloth, Is. 
Lourdes Month of May. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 
Mary in Sorrow and Desolation. 1s.; calf, 4s. 
Mary magnifying God. (Humrnrey). Fourth edition, 2s. 6d. 
May Papers. By Rev. E. Pursrick, S.J. Second edition, 2s. 
Muzzarelli’s Month of Mary. Cloth, 1s. 
Oratory Month of May. id. 
Our Lady’s Manual of the Sacred Heart. 2s.; cloth 


elegant, 2s. 6d.; calf, 5s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. 


Pilgrim’s May Wreath. By Rev. F. Tuappeus, Stratford. 


Second edition. Blue cloth, 2s. 6d. 


St. Alphonsus’ Month of Mary. s.; cloth, rs. 6d. 
Tickets for May. Per packet, 4d. 

Virtues of Mary. Second edition. 2s. 6d. 

Visits to the Altar of Mary. od. 

Miniature Life of Mary for Every Day of the Month. 


Compiled by H. S. Bownen, of the Oratory. Cloth, 6d.; gilt, with photo, Is. 
May Carols; or, Ancilla Domini. By Auprey pe Vere. 
5s.; and with plates, 7s. 6d. 


Sacrum Septenarium; or, The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
as exemplified in the Life and Person of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of the Christian 
Family, for the Instruction of her Children. In cloth, neat red edges, 3s. 6d. 


Office, Little, of the Immaculate Conception. 2d. 
Office of the B.V.M. Latin and English. 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Office of the B.V.M., for the Carmelite Order. 6d.; cloth, ts. 


BURNS AND OATES, 
Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns & Oates’ New May List. 


Officium Parvum, B.V.M. Latin only. Miniature edition; 


neatly bound, gilt edges, Is. 


Twelve Visits to our Lady and the Heavenly City of God. 


Third edition. By Very Rev. Father RAweEs, D.D. 8d. 


Prayer to the Mother of God. By the same. 6d. a dozen ; 


3s. a hundred, 


Three Rosaries of our Lady. Cloth, ts. 6d. 
May Chaplet, A. (Verses). Blue cloth, gilt. By Rev. KENELM 


Dicspy Beste. 4s. 


Glories of Mary. Edited by the new Bishop of Southwark. 
Complete, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


Children of Mary. Rules, Prayers, and Services of the Sodality. 


48pp. 2d. 
Mary, Star of the Sea; a Story of Catholic Devotion. 5s. 
Our Lady’s Dowry: How England Won and Lost that Title. 


Second edition. By Rev. T. E. Bripcerr (C.SS.R.). 9. 
Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 2d. 
Our Lady of Perpetual Succour. 2d. 
The Lily of Israel. ts. 
Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Clifton Tract). 


Is. a dozen. 


Litany of the Blessed Virgin (Clifton Tract). 1s. a dozen. 


Garden of the Soul. New edition; revised and enlarged; 
cloth ; red edges, 6d. Approved by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Works of St. Francis de Sales. Just out, First 
Volume, cloth, 6s. LETTERS TO PERSONS IN THE WORLD. With Introduction 
by Dr. HEDLEY. Translated into the English language by the Rev. H. B, Mackey, O.S.B. 


BURNS AND OATES, 
Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLEMAN’S). 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt ; Nutritious, Strengthening, 
Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
Invalid. Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty, An immediate benefit is experienced 
after taking it; the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL MEN AND OTHERS. 
Rowley House, | Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882. 
‘Aldeburgh, Suffolk, | Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Oct. 16, 1882. | Gentlemen,—I am obliged for sample of your 
Gentlemen, —I have much pleasure in testifying | Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
to the good result to be obtained through the use | have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 

of your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” | and he has promised to procure some and do so. 

| have used it with considerable benefit in the case Very truly yours, 

of my own child, and consider it a very valuable | F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S. 

dietetic agent. 


brain work, very often experience the need of, and 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general | 
and stomach debility. Where there is waste of | pick-me-up,” and very often the panacea for a 
body --as in the period of convalescence from illness time of and of 
of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- renders work irksome, stimu 
able remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it exten- use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 
sively. am, Gentlemen, yours truly, The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 
> HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 
si oes stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 
may be said to have added many years of usefulness 

to the lives of useful men. 
Your Extract is a success, and when more gene- 
rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 

Yours faithfully, 


ro, Gertlemen, |  Sir,—-A short time since I was induced by the 
ours respectfully, ; novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
FENWICK HE: LE, M.R.GS., LSA. | Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. IT was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Z.x/ractum 
aia Carnis, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
House, fore felt a to test them when com- 
3owes Park, 

Dec. 2, 1882. | bined. 
Ge Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 


Sept. 1, 1882. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 
Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Preparation,’ 


and will omit no opportunity of recommending it eer , , 
to his patients, and to gencral and permanent Norwich, Feb, 23, 1881. O. D. RAY. 
invalids. 

| Qucen's Crescent, 


Haverstock Hill, London, 
March s, 188r. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. Dear Sir,--Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your | with overwork and long hours at business, my 
preparation of ‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” | health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
having tried it in several cases of debility. [can | ferent. [ lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 

recommend it as an easily assimilated food and | and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk, 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. | _ As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your 
Yours truly, Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 


J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN, M.D. | days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
/ | glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 


Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Sept. 13, 1880. 


a me to better he: uth than ever, ‘‘ without the assist- 
Hertford, ance of a doctor. 
Nov. 15, 1882 I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 


Messrs. Coleman and Co. age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 
Gentlemen, —I have tasted and recommended | and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you | growing irfto a strong healthy lad. 


were good enough to send to me, and [ have much Inelosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- | dozen of the ‘‘ Extract.” With thanks for your 
faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz prompt attention to my last, 

Mr. Lines. Yours faithfully, am, Sir, yours 


THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., &c. GEORGE A. TYLER. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. Carriage paid to any cities station 
in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. P.O.O. payable to 


Coleman and Co., Muspole Street, Norwich. 
Lonpon Orrice: 151, CANNON STREET, ELC. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. gd. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 


and ‘* see that you get it. 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 


Lingard’s History of England. New edition, now ready, 10 vols. 8vo. £5 
The Sacred Heart. Lectures for Boys. By Very Rev. Canon Doy te, O.S.B. 


We have read a fair number of these little discourses, and can readily believe that. the writer, “ 
stated in the Preface, has not exaggerated their general effect. No words of approval on the part of the 
critic could add to the satisfaction of such a result. . . . Judging the Sermons by such a standard (and 
surely published sermons ought to be judged by the highest standard), we think it is no slight praise to 
say of sermons, one of which was delivered every day, that mz ny of them fully, and many others more 
or less perfectly, realize our ideal, though others fail to ‘do so, some of which, however, being textless, do 
not claim to be considered as sermons at all; they are short dissertations, accompanied by suitable 
practical reflections, and excellent in their kind.—Dudlin Review. 

Elevations to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Father Doyorrr, S.J. 3s. 

An excellent manual of contemplation. Not being cast according to the Ignatian modcl of spiritual 
exercises, they are more attractive, and may perhaps” prove more useful to those less practised in the 
methodical ways of mental prayer.— Zhe Tuddet. 


Hours with the Sacred Heart. 2s. 

Pearls from the Casket of the Sacred Heart. 2s. 

The Divine Sanctuary. Meditations upon the Litany of the Sacred Heart. 
By Very Rev. T.S. PRESTON. 4s. 

Love of the Most Adorable and Most Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
Rev. T. H. KINANE. 2s. 6d. 

Devotions to the Sacred Heart. By Rev. S. Franco, S.J. 2s.; cloth, 4s. 

The Virtues of the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Father Boupreavx, S.J. 4s. 

Treasury of the Sacred Heart. Cloth 2s. ; soft morocco 2s. 6d.; calf. 5s. ; 


morocco 6s. 


Sacred Heart of Jesus, offered to the Piety of the Young engaged in 
Study. By Rev. F. od. 

Office of the Sacred Heart. 1d., or 9d. a dozen. 

Act of Consecration to the Sacred Heart. 1d., or 4s. 6d. a hundred. 

Act of Reparation to the Sacred Heart. 1d., or 4d. a dozen, or 14d. 1009, 

Devotions to the Sacred Heart. See Rev. R. G. Davis’ edition of Gardei 
of the Soul. Published by R. Washbourne. Is. and upwards. Small edition, 6d. 

Pictures of the Sacred Heart. 1d. and upwards. 

Cantiques au S.C.: Musique des 39 Cantiques. Par un Ptre Redemptoriste. 
5s. nett. 

The Heart of Jesus at Nazareth. Meditations on the Hidden Life, to 


which is added an Essay by Cardinal FRANZELIN on ‘* Devotion to the Sacred Heart.” 
A Month at Lourdes and its neighbourhood. By H. Carauer. 2s. 
Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes. By Very Rev. Provost Husexperu, D.D. 
6d.; with Novena, Is. paper covers; Is. 6d. cloth. 


Novena to Our Lady of Lourdes for the use of the Sick. 4d. 
Litany of Our Lady of Lourdes. 1d. . 


A choice Prayer-Book for the kducated. 


OREMUS, A LITURGICAL PRAYER-BOOK. Super morocco, nickel 
corners, 22s. 6d.; Russia, cushioned, with best clasp, 17s. 6d; morocco, with rims and 
clasp, and enamelled cross, 155.3 Russia circuit, or turn-over edges, 10s. 6d.; plain 
Russia leather, 8s. 6d.; calf or morocco, 6s.; French morocco, 4s. 6d.; embossed red 
edges, 3s. 6d.; cloth, red edges, 3s.; or white edges, 2s. 6d. 

An abridged edition can be had in Russia leather, 6s.; calf, or morocco, 3s.; French 
morocco, 2s.3; roan, Is. 6d.; cloth, red edges, Is.; or white edges, gd. 

The particular character of this book of devotions is that it furnishes us with an adaptation of the 
Church Offices taken from the Missal and the Breviary. In addition to the Psalms, many well-selected 
Hymns are introduced, and a lesson from Scripture for each day in the week. ‘The latter divisions of 
this Manual, headed ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Year,” comprises the Epistle, Gospel, &c., of the chief Sundays 
throughout the year, and gives brief notices of the most prominent Saints commemorated." —7 he 


Month. 


R: WASHEBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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4.9. D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


‘This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. ‘The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. Joux Ciayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEy, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
Criare, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rev. Tuomas H111, ‘Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 
PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


STUDENTS ARE 
For Terms, Xc., apply to the President, as above. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


The College Course includes the classics, modern languages, and commercial subjects. Special 
attention is paid in the Senior class to physics, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 
The Course prepares for the London University, and for the Preliminary Professional 


Examinations. There is a Preparatory Department for Junior boys. 


ACADEMY OF ST. PAULINUS, 
CATTERICK, YORKSHIRE. 


Candidates prepared for the London Matriculation, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham Locals, Medical and Legal Preliminaries, Civil Service, Government, 
Science and Art, and other Public Examinations. 

A List of upwards of ‘Three Hundred successful Pupils sent from this 
School to these Examinations may be had on application to the Principal, 
MR. SKELLON. 
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Cate OF NOTRE DAME, Bhai NOTRE DAME DE 
SION, 

Sion House, 17, 18, 19, 20, Powis Square, 

The Course of Studies includes thorough Bayswater, W. 

ligious i » branches 
aanguages, Music and Drawing. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ The Religious of Notre Dame de Sion receive 
Local Examinations. _ a limited number of Young Ladies as Boarders 

The pupils sent up in 1880, 18S1-2, passed } or Day Pupils. French is generally spoken. 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with | London masters attend. The houses are spa- 
special distinction in French. | cious, and in an open and healthy situation. 
~RANCISC \N CONVENT or tue | Terms, 36 guineas per annum. 

CONCEPTION, Middle School for Day Scholars is attached 
Ports to the Convent, but is entirely separated from 
ortobella Road, Bayswater, the Ladies’ School 

Under the special patronage of the Cardinal : : 

Archbishop of Westminster. For further particulars, apply to the Rev. 

The Religious of this Community receive a | Mother Superior, Sion House, Powis Square, 
limited number of young ladies for education. | Bayswater. 

The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 

which comprises all the usual branches of a rg os 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children | 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 

For further particulars apply to the Mother | is £18 per annum. Inclusive terms. Music, 
Abbess. | 45s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, 
NEAR LONDON. 


SCHOOL, MARK 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 


COUNT MATTES ELECTRO-HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES, 
C. LECOMTE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES, 
St. MARY’S COTTAGE, 
ST. ANN’S ROAD, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N. 


Price of Remedies— 
GLOBULES, 1od. per roo, sold only in Tubes, containing 100, 150, 200. 
ELECTRICITIES in % oz. Bottles, 1s. 8d.; 1 oz. Bottles, 3s. 4d. Small 
Bottles, 9d. each. Also Bottles at 2s. > 


THE REMEDIES ARE NEVER SOLD WHOLESALE. 


COUNT MATTEI’S BOOK. 


Principles of Electro-Homceopathy. Post free, 3s. 

The Monitor of Electro-Homceopathy. Periodical published twice 
amonth. 6s. 8d. per annum, 7s. 8d. per post. 

The New Science, or End of Palliatives. 7d. per post. 


The Vade Mecum. 432d. per post. 


Ten per cent, Discount for Cash allowed to the Clergy and Religious Communities 
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ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 
Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and Is. td. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and on penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months, 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per 1b, tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, aud all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


for Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 


ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 


Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebec, Halifax, Boston, Portland, and Baltimore. 


The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 

The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 

Saloon Fares, £12 12s. to £22 Is. Intermediate, £ 8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 

Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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THOMAS BAKER, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 
20, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1849. 


Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians ; 
Reformation Literature ; Devotional, Liturgical, and Controversial Works; and Books for the 
Clergy and Theological Students generally. 


Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
Special attention given to American, Colonial, and Foreign Orders. 


Mr. BARRAUD, 


263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 
‘* They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DuBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


WILLIAM LEWIS AND SON, 


Architects, Surveyors, Measurers and Valuers, 
and Land Agents, 


46%, STONEGATE, YORK. 
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Marriage Law Defence Union. 


Patrons : 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
President : 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 4 
THE RIGHT REV.'THE LORD BISHOP ‘OF TINCOLN. 
THE LORD COLERIDGE, Cue Justice oF ENGLAND. 
Chairman of Committees: 
THE RIGHT HON. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. 


The following are Members of Committees: 


J. F. AYLMER. Esqa., M.P. | Tne EARL OF LIMERICK. 

‘Tue LORD BAL FOUR OF BURLEIGH. Tue Ricutr Rev. THe LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
Tue MARQUESS OF BATH. a EARL OF LONGFORD. 

THe Ricut Hon. Str M. HICKS BEACH, Baxr., M.P. | Tue MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Tue EARL BEAUCHAMP. | ‘Tue Ricur Rev. BISHOP MACDOUGALL. 

H. BELLINGHAM, Exsq., M.-P. Tue Very Rev. CANON McMULLEN. 

THe RicgHr Hox. G SCL ATE R-BOOTH, M.P. Cot. MAKINS, M.P. 

Tue EARL CAIRNS Tue LORD JOHN wanes, M.P., 

F. CALVERT, Esq., QC. Sim HERBERT MAXWELL, Barr., M.P. 

J. A. CAMPB ELL, Eso.. LP. ‘Tue Ricur Hon. Sir J: R. MOWB RAY, Bart., M.P 
Tue Ricut Rev. THE ISHOP OF CHESTER. ‘The EARL NELSON 

THe Very Rev. Tue DEAN OF CHICHESTER. THe LORD BISHOP. OF NEWCASTLE. 

Tur LORD CLIN’ — | Tue DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 

T. COLLINS, Esq.. % Tue DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Sir JOHN CONROY, THe Ricut Rev. BISHOP OXENDEN. 
OCTAVIUS COOPE, Es., M.P. THe Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 

Tur VISCOUNT CRANBROOK, G.S.1 Tue Ricut Rev. Tut LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD 
Tue Ricur Hon. G CUBITT, M.P. PATTERSON. 

Tur EARL OF DALKEITH, M.P. rhe LORD ALGERNON PERCY, M.P. 

Tuk EARL OF DEVON. ‘THe EARL PERCY, M.P. 

A. AKERS DOUGLAS, Ese., M.P. | ‘THe LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Tue Most Rev. Tue LORD ARCHEP. OF DUBLIN. W. G. F. PHILLIMORE, Esa., D.C 

Tue Ricgut Rev. Tue LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Tue Rev. Dr. PORTER, Pres., ” Queen's s Coll., Belfast. 
Tue EARL OF EFFINGHAM. F. R. WEGG-PROSSER, Es« 

Tue LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. ; Tue Richt Hox. CEC IL R: AIKES, M.P. 

Tut Rigor Rev. Tur BISHOP OF EMMAUS. Tur EARL OF REDESDALE 


Tue Ricut Rev. THe LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. Tur Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS, City Road Chapel. 
Tue EARL OF GLASGOW. THe LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
fue Richt Rev. Tue LORD *.. ISHOP OF GLOU- THe MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
CESTER anv BRIST T. SALT, Eso., M 
THE Ricut How. Sir J. C. HAY, Bart., M.P. | THe LORD HE NRY J. SCOTT, MP. 
Sir JAMES M. McGAREL HOGG, Bakr., MP. | THe Ricgut Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P. 
Tue Hox. KENNETH HOWARD. | ‘Tun EARL STANHOPE. 
Tue Ricgut Hox. J. G. HUBBARD, M.P. | J.G. TALBOT, Esg., M.P. 
Sir H. SELWIN IBBETISON, Barr., M.P. | ‘Tue Ricur Rev. rue LORD BISHOP OF TRURO. 
COLERIDGE J. KENNARD, Eso.. M.P. Tue Ricur Rev. rne LORD BISHOP OF WIN- 
fur EARL OF LANESBOROUGH. | CHESTER. 
STANLEY LEIGHTON, Esg., M.P. | Tne Hox. C. L. WOOD. 
Treasurers : 
SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, Barr., 18, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 
SIR CHARLES MILLS, Barr., M.P., Camelford House, Oxford Street, W. 


Bankers : 
Messrs. HERRIES, F a HAR, & CO., 16, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Mrssks. GLYN, MILL S, & €O., Lombard Street, F.C. 
Secretary : 


G. J. MURR. 205 _Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, Lordon, S.W. 


‘luis Union is formed to maintain the ancient marriage law of the land, and in 
particular to resist the legalisation of marriage with a wife’s sister. 

Its efforts are directed to organizing Committees throughout the United King- 
dom, to diffusing information by. lectures, publications, and “otherwise, on a subject 
on which public opinion has been much misled, to encouraging petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true 
bearings of the question. A Ladies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union. 

The whole principle on which the Marriage Law of this land is based is 
involved in the acceptance or rejection of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. In all 
countries where the Marriage Law has been relaxed in this one particular, other 
relaxations have, after some lapse of time, been adopted; in some countries not 
only may a woman marry her sister's husband, and a man marry his brother’s wife, 
and his wite’s niece, or, as in the State of New York, his wife’s daughter, but in 
others a man is freely permitted to marry his niece by blood. 

As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subscriptions and Donations 
are earnestly requested. 

[t will be obvious that the publications circulated by this Union, although the 
arguments and considerations contained in them point to the same conclusion, 
represent in particulars only the mind of their respective authors. 

N.B.—A List of the Publications of the M.L.D.U., and other information, may 
be obtained gratuitously on application. 
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The Affirmation Bill. 


—~ 


THE Affirmation Bill, which abolishes any recognition of 
God as a condition of being admitted into the English 
Legislature, marks the introduction of a new and important 
principle into the field of public morality. It is not a 
measure for the relief of the consciences of those who object 
to oaths as unlawful: it is not an extension of the privilege 
already conceded to the Society of Friends and other religious 
bodies: it is not in any sense a measure admitting to civil 
privileges those who had hitherto been excluded by conscientious 
objections. If it had been this, I would have passed it over as 
logically necessary in a constitution which recognizes liberty of 
conscience as one of its fundamental principles, and if I regretted 
the consequences which flow from its adoption, I would have 
held my peace and submitted to what equity and consistency 
alike demanded. 

But the Affirmation Bill is of a very different character. It 
is framed in order to admit into Parliament, not one who objects 
on principle to oaths, for he who is the occasion of it proffered 
the oath and was refused. It is not a concession to conscience, 
since those whom it will admit deny the existence of conscience, 
except as another name for a bundle of traditional opinions 
based on our selfish instincts and modified by the results of 
experience. It isa measure enabling an atheist’ to boast himself 


1 As one of the arguments urged in favour of the Affirmation Bill is that the word 
atheist does not admit of precise definition, it may be as well to explain at once the 
meaning of the term. An atheist is one who denies the existence of the God of 
Theism, that is, of a Supreme and Personal Ruler of the Universe, who rewards virtue 
and punishes vice. It is not necessary to Theism that the Theist should recognize the 
Omnipotence, and still less the Infinite Nature of God. It is enough, at all events in 
the uneducated, that they should regard Him as a Person, as the Governor of the 
world, as possessed of a supreme and absolute power, as the Distributor of happiness 
to the just and punishment to the wicked. The Mohammedan is a Theist, the pagan, 
and even the idolater may be a Theist. The worshippers of Zeus and Jupiter were 
Theists so long as their God possessed uncontrolled dominion and was in no danger 
of being ousted by any power superior to himself. The degraded savage may be a 
Theist and is a Theist so long as he has not by his own wilful sin against the law 
of nature closed his eyes to the light. 


VOL, XXIX. MAY, 1883. B 
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2 The Affirmation Bill. 


an atheist before the world, and yet to claim a share in the 
government of a country which is, as regards the bulk of its 
citizens, still Theist and Christian. It is a measure legalizing 
the admission among our lawgivers of those who proclaim them- 
selves the open foes of that which is the ultimate basis of all 
law, justice, order, morality, and virtue. It is a measure giving a 
share in the government of a great nation to those who virtually 
acknowledge neither duty nor conscience nor right nor wrong, 
except so far as narrow, shortsighted, purblind, ignorant man 
shall judge the fulfilment of duty, and obedience to conscience, 
and the maintenance of the distinction between right and wrong, 
to conduce to his own selfish interests or to the temporal well- 
being of those around him. 

Anglican clergymen, as we had a right to hope and expect, 
have come forward boldly to protest against this repudiation of 
the first principle of all religion. Within the last few weeks 
the new Primate received a deputation, who came to present a 
petition signed by thirteen thousand clergymen against the Bill. 
One would have imagined that the chief dignitary of the religion 
of the State would on this occasion have spoken out plainly. 
For Anglicanism is at least Theist and Christian, and although 
appointed by the promoters of the Bill, Archbishop Benson 
might have been expected to allow religious conviction to carry 
the day against the gratitude of a politician. But to our 
surprise, we find him defending the Bill, and that with a strange 
and perverse ingenuity. By common consent, he tells us, 
declarations have been substituted for oaths in the mouths of 
the clergy when admitted to the cure of souls, so that it is by 
a declaration that they now repudiate the crime of simony and 
express their assent to the Thirty-nine Articles and the Book 
of Common Prayer. From this he argues that the absence of 
the formula, “So help me God,” does not necessarily imply 
disbelief, and that its removal would not in any way destroy 
the Christian character of the Legislature. 

The plea that oaths are an useless and perhaps mischievous 
formality, rather dishonouring to the Deity than otherwise, is 
an argument which has already been put forward by Lord 
Sherbrooke in the Ninetecnth Century, and answered with most 
convincing skill and earnestness by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. The answer, if not the wild and unpractical 
article which called it forth, is probably familiar to my readers, 
and it is not necessary to do more than just to allude to it here.. 
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The Affirmation Bll. 3 


But in the mouth of the Anglican dignitary the subject requires 
a little further notice, on account of the fallacy of the parallel 
that he draws. 

It might seem at first sight fair enough to say, that if a 
declaration is found in practice sufficiently binding on honour- 
able men, an oath is an unnecessary and even profane formality. 
But Dr. Benson’s classic lore might have called to his mind 
the common consent of mankind to the substitution on some 
subjects Ci Oaths ior mere declarations. An historical examina- 
tion, as well as the ordinary dictates of common sense, would 
have led him to the conclusion that there is a sort of proportion 
between the importance and solemnity of any statement made, 
and the importance and solemnity of the manner in which it 
should be made. Any sort of solemn asseveration respecting 
the trifles of ordinary life is acknowledged to be out of place. 
A man who should formally declare on his word of honour and 
still more on his oath, that he preferred apples to pears, or 
light sherry to dark, would thereby make himself ridiculous. 
But when the matter is one on which serious issues depend—a 
witness before a court of law—a subject assisting his Sovereign 
in the work of legislation—then mankind at large recognize the 
fitness of an oath in testimony of the veracity of the one 
and the loyalty of the other,” Add to this that the simple 
declaration of an Anglican clergyman, who by his very position 
professes after his own fashion his belief in God and in revealed 
religion, has a force which would be entirely and wholly 
wanting in one who recognizes no Supreme Authority to whom 
he is responsible, and who therefore has no sufficient motive 
for any careful discernment between truth and falsehood. The 
value of the declaration varies with the moral standard of him 
who makes it. If he is a man of integrity and virtue (and 
Anglican clergymen in general are such), his declaration has to 
a great extent the same value as his oath. If he is a man for 
whom religion is a name with no corresponding reality, whose 
morality is known to be of little account, and whose character 
gives no weight to his words, one who sets at nought all the 


2 It is to be noted that the value of the oath lies not in the words, ‘*1 swear,” but 
in the invocation of God and the appeal to Him as a witness of the truth of the state- 
ment made. In America, where the Members of the Senate are allowed the 
alternative of an oath or an affirmation, the form of the affirmation, ‘‘ In the presence 
of God I solemnly declare,” fulfils all the purposes of an oath as an appeal to, and 
consequently the expression of a belief in, Almighty God. At the same time it 
relieves all possible conscientious objections on the part of those who object to oaths 
as such. 
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sanctions by which men ordinarily regard themselves as bound, 
we cannot reckon his solemn declaration, his word of honour, if 
you please, as more than a mere empty sound to be adhered to 
or departed from as occasion may serve. For him some further 
test is necessary, and an oath is valuable not so much because 
he would be likely to respect it, as because there are still pains 
and penalties attaching to one who shall profane the oath by 
taking it with an avowed disbelief in Him by whom he swears. 

The second part of Dr. Benson’s statement calls for a word 
of comment before we pass on to the main argument we shall 
adduce respecting the promised measure. He tells us that, 
supposing the Bill should pass, he “should be the last to admit 
that after that moment Parliament would have lost its Christian 
character, or would be less called upon to answer all questions 
in a religious and Christian spirit.” 

We ask ourselves as we read these words what the Primate 
of the Anglican Church can mean by this oracular announce- 
ment. An assembly which once consisted of Europeans has 
admitted into it first a number of half-castes, and afterwards 
opens its doors even to native Indians, and one who professes 
to be an official representative of the Europeans therein 
contained protests that after the admission of natives the 
assembly is none the less an assembly of Europeans, and none 
the less bound to approach any question in the spirit and in 
the temper which distinguished the Europeans from those who 
belong to any other country. Into Parliament are admitted, 
first of all those who reject Christ and the Christian religion, 
and then the door is opened to the avowed atheist, who makes 
it his boast that he will pursue Christianity and Theism with 
unrelenting hate, and still the courtly prelate of Anglicanism 
sweetly says to the thirteen thousand clergy who sent in their 
manly protest: “Whoever be found in the Legislature of my 
country, Jew, agnostic, atheist, still, thank God, I shall continue 
to regard that Legislature as essentially a Christian assembly.” 
Strange language this for the ecclesiastical head of a vast body 
of professing Christians! How can orthodoxy hold its own in 
the Church of England, if its first dignitary thus throws dust in 
the eyes of those who still cling to Christianity, and talks in 
faltering and ambiguous tones where we should at least have 
expected a vigorous cooperation with the thirteen thousand 
Anglican clergymen, who must have been sorely disappointed 
with the reception they encountered at Lambeth Palace. 
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The Affirmation Bill. 5 


But, after all, to paint the Affirmation Bill as a mere substi- 
tution of a solemn affirmation for an unnecessary oath is to 
ignore its true aim and object. It has one object and one only 
—to enable the avowed atheist, the open enemy of God, the 
blasphemer of all that is sacred in Heaven and earth to take his 
place in his character as atheist among the legislators of our 
country. It is true that whatever test be imposed it cannot 
exclude the concealed unbeliever. The atheist who chooses to 
take it can always gain admission, and a certain number will be 
sure to do so. Why should one who recognizes no responsibility, 
is bound by no law of conscience, prefer truth to falsehood, save 
as far as falsehood proves injurious to his own selfish interests ? 
Nay we imagine that one who denies the God of Truth would 
naturally gravitate towards the principle opposed to truth. But the 
test of a solemn oath has this invaluable object—that if it does 
not exclude all who say in their heart, “There is no God,” it pre- 
vents them from expressing with their mouth the sentiments they 
entertain. They are gagged by their oath, for even they for the 
most part are not shameless enough to disavow their solemn and 
deliberate act, and if they did so would forfeit the position of 
which this was and is the condition. They are rendered 
harmless by the fraud they have practised, and are compelled 
to act as theists, speak as theists, write as theists. If we are 
told that this is to compel them to hypocrisy, we answer that a 
villain compelled to act as an honest man is in a far better 
position than one who is free to indulge his villainy. An atheist 
veiling his atheism is even in himself less evil, as well as less 
pernicious to the interests of others, than an atheist vomiting 
forth his blasphemies. It is a benefit even to the criminal to 
prevent him from committing fresh crimes—it is an incalculable 
benefit to others. 

But the all-important point in the present question is that 
we should clearly keep before our eyes that the introduction of 
the Affirmation Bill is not merely a continuation of the policy of 
religious liberty, which has, for good or for evil, been steadily 
advancing on all sides. There is no sort of parallel between the 
admission of Jews or Unitarians into Parliament and the admis- 
sion of atheists. The two cases are altogether on a different 
footing. An Anglican clergyman in objecting to the Unitarian 
is illogical in doing so, not so in objecting to the atheist. 
Catholics cannot throw in their lot with any orthodox Pro- 
testants seeking to impose disadvantages on non-Christians 
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because a consistent Protestant would not be a Christian 
himself. But a Catholic can and ought to take part with an 
orthodox Protestant in fighting against atheism. In the one 
case the Catholic stands on a rock, the Protestant on a founda- 
tion of sand; but in the latter they are both on the same 
ground. For in the former case it is a question of revealed 
religion, in the latter of natural religion. In matters of revealed 
religion the Catholic must stand aloof from all, since revelation 
is the exclusive possession of the Church. In matters of natural 
religion there is no question of Church or Revelation, and 
Catholic and Protestant can take their place side by side, just as 
they can in supporting temperance, or in discountenancing 
immorality, or in upholding denominational schools. 

It is this possibility of union between Catholics and the various 
sects outside the Church which shows most clearly how, in the pre- 
sent case, the battle between good and evil is being fought on a very 
different level. It is no longer a question of Papal Infallibility, 
or the sacramental system, or the supernatural power of the 
Church. Nay it is not even a question of Christianity itself. 
Mournful indeed, but mournfully true is the thought that we 
have sunk lower still, and that the light has been so rapidly 
giving place to thick darkness that we need not, we cannot, 
discern in marshalling our ranks any difference, so far as our 
common action is concerned, between Catholic and Protestant, 
between Christian and Jew, in face of the ghastly foe who now 
advances to the attack. All who still maintain their natural 
belief in God are bound to take common action against this new 
enemy. Whether their religious principles beyond this primary 
fact are true or false, logical or illogical, whether they belong to 
the Church which cannot fail, or to one or other of the transient 
heresies which arise only to sink again into the darkness 
which gave them birth, all who have not relinquished their 
adherence to a Supreme Ruler of the world, are called upon, 
by their loyalty to God, to put aside their religious differences 
and unite on the wide basis of a common theism. 

It is an ill omen for England that we should have come to 
this, and that Catholics should have to hold out their hands to 
their opponents in order to combat an enemy more deadly 
than all the rest. We could have predicted that ere long it 
must be so when once the severance from Rome had taken 
place ; we knew that our poor country was embarked on a 
dangerous slope, at the bottom of which yawned the gulf of 
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atheism. We cannot help casting a glance of pity at the poor 
tottering structures of the various dogmatic bodies outside the 
Church, unable to keep out the rising tide of unbelief because of 
the crumbling state of their own foundations. But if all these 
structures were to be swept away, if all their positive beliefs 
were to disappear and bare theism alone remained, without 
miracles, without sacraments, without Christianity, without reve- 
lation, still we should be bound to unite ourselves even with 
these foes of revealed religion if we could thereby do anything 
to avert the approach of that deadly pestilence, that well-spring 
of moral miasma, that curse of humanity, that source of ruin 
and death to the souls of men, that fell destroyer of virtue, that 
plague spot of the moral and social order, that enemy of God 
and man, that we see personified in the dogmatic atheist. 

It is not without good reason that I draw this distinction 
between the illogical adherent of some form of religion which is. 
an incongruous mixture of truth and error, and the miscreant 
who denies and opposes all religion whatsoever. For while the 
one, by reason of invincible ignorance, may be excusable, the 
other is always and in every case inexcusable. The one may be 
a good man, the other cannot. The one may be, in spite of his 
errors, the friend of God, the other is necessarily His enemy. 
The one may be beautiful in the sight of Heaven by reason of 
the supernatural charity which is compatible with countless errors 
of ignorance, the other is foul and hideous before God and man. 
The one may be an heir of Heaven, the other is an inheritor of 
perdition. The one may be a member of the Invisible Church 
of Christ, the other is in reality, as well as in name, a member 
of the synagogue of Satan. The one may never have lost his 
baptismal innocence, the other is deeply sunk in the foul mire of 
deadly sin. The one may have wandered from the way of Truth 
through an ignorance for which he is not himself responsible, the 
other has deliberately and perversely, through the malice of his. 
own corrupt heart, chosen evil instead of good, falsehood in the 
place of Truth. 

For there is no such thing as invincible ignorance respect- 
ing the existence of God. Nothing but wilful and persistent 
ill-doing can so blot out the knowledge of Him from the 
intellect that a man can, without a conscious act of dis- 
honesty, say in his heart, or with his lips, There is no God. 
Some, indeed, there are, who have worked their way from 
rebellion against God to a hatred of Him, and from a hatred 
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of Him to a wish that He did not exist, and from a wish that . 
He did not exist to a positive doubt respecting His existence, 
and from the doubt to actual unbelief. But even in such there 
still lingers a conviction which from time to time flashes before 
their minds amidst the darkness, that they are intellectual 
impostors. The denial that comes so confidently, so shamelessly 
from their lips, corresponds very ill to the wavering opinion of their 
heart. There lurks within them a secret dread, which refuses to 
be silenced, that perhaps they are deceiving themselves. Beneath 
the surface their dwells a disquieting suspicion that the reason 
why they see no trace of God’s existence in them and around 
them, is not that He does not exist, but that they have shut 
their eyes, unwilling to acknowledge One whose presence they 
hate and whose law they refuse to obey. Or if they succeed in 
persuading themselves that they are honest, if they contrive, 
amid the tumult of passion or the din of an applauding crowd, 
to drown the whisper and silence the voice of God, or at least to 
shut their ears so perfectly that for them it sounds not, then they 
are but like those who with eyes so tightly bandaged by their 
own deliberate act that no ray can pass through, declare that it 
is a delusion to suppose that there is a sun in heaven or a moon 
to give light upon the earth. 

When I hear the Affirmation Bill defended, even by good 
Catholics, I am convinced that they defend it because they do 
not fully appreciate what the guilt of atheism is. They have a 
sort of generous desire to advocate the cause of those whom 
they regard as culpable indeed, but as in many instances very 
excusable by reason of their education, the society in which they 
have lived, the peculiar character of their minds. Perhaps they 
have witnessed the external decorum and respectability of many 
a professed atheist, nay, have admired his natural virtues, his 
generosity, his kindness of heart, his sense of justice, his courage, 
his truthfulness. They find it hard to believe that such an one 
is a criminal of the deepest dye, a foe to his fellows, utterly 
inexcusable for his rejection of the Light that lighteth every 
man that comes into the world. They forget that atheism implies 
a previous course of debasing wickedness, a deliberate series of 
outrages against virtue, a dishonest intellect, a perverted will, a 
hardened heart, and a degraded morality. They, moreover, forget 
that though this or that individual may retain some of the natural 
virtues, yet his opinions have for their infallible result the 
blotting out of the natural law from the minds and hearts of 
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men. They forget that in the train of atheism there enters in 
not only pride, blasphemy, sacrilege, and other offences directly 
aimed against God, but also social disorder, impurity, the cor- 
ruption of youth, the spread of obscene literature, the foulest 
crimes against nature. 

For atheism is not only a sin against the natural law, but a 
denial of its very existence, for a law implies a law-giver, and to 
deny the lawgiver is to reject the law. It is an act of complete 
rebellion against all authority, since it rejects Him from whom 
all authority, of whatsoever kind it be, ultimately proceeds. It 
is not only a state of rebellion against God, but it is also a 
state of rebellion against society, since the atheist recognizes no 
claim of any ruling power to his obedience, save in so far as 
obedience seems to him to promote his own welfare and interest. 
If he acknowledge Altruism as a corrective of Egoism, and the 
interests of those around him as counterbalancing and modi- 
fying the interests of self, yet this Altruism has no securer basis 
than the instinct of one who recognizes himself, and himself 
alone, as the final source whence proceeds all authority and 
jurisdiction over his own actions. It is for the individual, 
and for him alone, to judge how far his selfish instinct should be 
controlled by this counter-instinct raising its voice for others. 
At such a tribunal we may imagine what sort of a chance the 
interests of those around have when in collision with the 
interests of self. Nay, we have no need to imagine it. In the 
French Revolution, in the more recent Commune, we see the 
effects of atheism let loose. We see how far the interests of 
others are respected by those who have triumphantly cast off 
the yoke of God. We see the horrors we are launching upon 
society when we intrust legislation to those who own responsi- 
bility to no Deity save to the hideous idol which they miscall 
Liberty, and set up in the place of the God of Heaven. Or to 
look nearer home, we see in the atheist of to-day the fruits of 
atheism. Not that I wish to adduce the repulsiveness of the 
individual atheist as an ad captandum argument in my own 
favour. It would be a gross injustice to those who unhappily 
have lost their belief in God, to put them on a level with the 
demagogue and criminal whom no honest man would welcome 
within his doors. I should be sorry to ascribe to atheists as a 
class his filthy immorality, his low obscenity, his obtrusive bad 
taste, his vulgar coarseness, his indiscriminate abuse, his appeal 
to the lowest passions and prejudices of the ignorant. Yet these are 
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the natural results of dogmatic atheism. They may not always be 
as undisguised, as openly repulsive as they are in this or that 
individual. Education may modify them, or gentle breeding, or a 
more cultivated intelligence. But even where the leaves and 
blossom do not betray the true character of the plant, the poison- 
ous root will ever be the same, and will bear the same fatal fruit. 

When we urge that such men as these should not be intro- 
duced into our Legislature, we are sometimes told that the 
appointment to civil duties ought not to be interfered with by 
any religious disabilities. I do not for a moment admit the 
principle as a principle, but even if it were true it would not 
open the door to the dogmatic atheist. For a religious disability 
is a disability by reason of the religion which a man professes, 
and a dogmatic atheist professes no religion whatever. Even if 
we extend the definition, and explain a religious disability as a 
disability based upon a man’s conscicntious objection to this or 
that form of religion, still it does not admit the dogmatic atheist. 
Even though among the forms of religion objected to be the 
minimizing creed of the bare Theist, still the dogmatic atheist is 
outside the barrier. For dogmatic atheism differs from all other 
forms of unbelief. There may be, and there are, many in the 
legislature of our country who profess no dogmatic faith, many 
whose creed is from first to last one long series of doubts, and 
who would insert a “perhaps” into every positive statement 
they would make on religious subjects. There may be some 
who would assert that outside the world of sense all is guess- 
work and haphazard conjecture. But such men are compara- 
tively harmless as compared with the atheist proper. Other 
unbelievers are content to remain silent, they wage no positive 
war against religion and against God. The dogmatic atheist has 
so blinded his conscience, so perverted his moral sense, that he 
regards it as a duty (if duty it can be called) to fight against his 
Creator. Other unbelievers, if they have no faith themselves, 
yet respect those who have. The atheist regards faith as one of 
the curses of humanity, one of the chief obstacles of what he is 
pleased to call progress. Other unbelievers, if they have lost 
sight of God, at least regret their loss, and know that they are 
deprived of a source of happiness and joy, of a Friend and 
Protector, a Comforter in trouble, in sickness, and in death. 
The atheist keeps God in sight, hates Him, regards Him as an 
enemy, loathes His very name. Other unbelievers still cling to 
morality, and respect religion as the basis of morality. The 
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atheist regards morality as a bane to mankind, and the religion 
that inculcates it as a foolish and mischievous superstition. 
Other unbelievers are content to let alone accepted beliefs for 
time to establish if true and to destroy if false. The atheist is 
the bitter foe of every accepted belief ; he would fain tear down 
the temples of every creed, and level with the dust everything 
that reminds man of an unseen Power whom he is bound to 
obey. 

Such is the man, or rather, such are the men whom England 
proposes to admit among the legislators of what I hope I may 
still call—though I fear the name is almost forfeited—a 
Christian country. It is well to remember that it is not only an 
individual whose gross blasphemies may at any moment be 
heard in our Senate, printed in our papers, read in every 
English home as the weighty utterances of a senator of the 
land. It is a very short-sighted policy to defend the Affirmation 
Bill on the ground that it will take away from a noisy dema- 
gogue the prestige of one who is persecuted for his honest 
convictions, that it will silence his appeals for justice, force him 
into an outward respectability, perhaps thrust him back into a 
comparatively harmless obscurity. For the Affirmation Bill is 
not merely a bill of relief to an individual, it opens a barrier 
through which, as the remnants of faith fade away, and England 
hastens down the slope of free thought and private judgment 
towards the precipice of indifference and secularism, an cver- 
increasing number of dogmatic atheists will pass within those 
portals which hitherto have been impassable save to those who 
at least acknowledged with their mouth the submission due to 
their Creator and their God. For years to come little or no 
results of the change may appear on the surface ; the canker- 
worm will do its work of destruction gradually, but none the 
less surely. As the refusal to acknowledge the Pope as Supreme 
on earth robbed us of our Catholicity, and by logical conse- 
quence of our Christianity as well, so this new departure, (which 
is the inevitable result, though it is not the logical consequence 
of what went before), will rob us little by little of that natural 
religion that still remains to us. 

The decay of natural religion will necessarily carry with it 
the decay of our social order. At some not very distant day we 
may see the extreme Left dominecring in our Legislature. It is 
quite possible that those who come after us may witness in 
England a repetition of the horrors of the Reign of Terror, and 
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if the Reign of Terror should perchance be under the guidance 
of men like to him who now waits at the door of ,the House of 
Commons demanding admission, it will be a Reign of Terror 
more foul, more brutal, more elaborate alike in its cruelty, its 
lust, its blasphemy against God, than was even that foretaste of 
Hell upon earth over which Robespierre held sway. 

I have expressed my opinion on the Affirmation Bill without 
reserve, because it is essentially a religious question, and not a 
question of party politics. I imagine that the natural instinct 
of a political Conservative who had ceased to believe in God 
would be to vote for it, in spite of his distaste for the individual 
whom it may immediately introduce. I imagine that the natural 
instinct of every political Liberal, if he be a religious man, 
would be to vote against it. It is a mournful sight to see it 
introduced under the sanction of one who has passed all his life 
for a man sincerely devoted to Christianity, and whose honesty 
of purpose nothing but prejudice can doubt. It is the Nemesis 
which follows on Truth rejected, that the rejection involves, as its 
logical and practical consequence, a forced association and 
unwilling alliance with the bitter enemies of all Truth. 
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DEATH, which has been unusually busy of late with famous 
names in France, has at last broken, after long years of honour- 
able strife and amid expressions of regret from all parts of 
Christendom, the sharpest weapon ever wielded by layman 
in the service of the Church, and stilled a great heart than 
which few nobler ever beat in the sacred cause of truth. 
Louis Veuillot has gone to his rest and his reward; to the 
rest which his spirit of generous self-sacrifice never allowed 
him here, to the reward which God has promised not to 
apostles only, but to all who in whatever sphere of life shall 
have run manfully in the race, fought the good fight, and kept 
the faith. He is gone with a last “God speed you to Heaven” 
from the Vicar of Christ, the crucifix to his lips, the God 
of the Eucharist in his heart, and his eyes turned at the close, 
as throughout the course, of his truly Christian career, to that 
Rome, whence shines the unfailing light which never misleads 
in life and which can alone scatter the gloom and the terrors 
of death. Certainly no more appropriate epitaph could be 
graven on the tomb-stone of this uncompromising believer and 
doughty champion of our common faith, than that which is 
contained in a few verses to be found at the close of his own 
most charming little ¢a@ ct La: 
Aprés la derni¢re pritre, 
Sur ma fosse plantez la croix ; 


Et si l’on me donne une pierre 
Gravez dessus ; cru, je vois. 


Catholics of every shade of opinion, those even who disliked 
and disapproved his polemics, and who, therefore, were the 
least disposed to take him unreservedly for their master and 
model in the art of literary warfare, will sincerely mourn the 
loss of one, who, whatever his mistakes, never took up his pen 
but in the defence of truth against error, never raised his voice 
but on the side of right against wrong, and to whom all are 
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alike indebted for a rare example of noble intrepidity. There 
are few, no matter what their political principles and religious 
belief, who, having any appreciation of what is noble, true, 
and great, any admiration for genius, any fellow-feeling at all 
with lives of entire self-devotion, unfaltering courage, ceaseless 
unremunerative toil, and thorough fidelity to conscientious 
convictions, will find it in their heart to withhold the homage 
of their esteem from the career and character of this self- 
taught writer, whose literary excellence, the terror of his 
enemies, the delight of his friends, and the wonder of both, 
is acknowledged by all; whose absolutely indomitable pluck, 
a virtue so justly dear to every English heart, never shrank 
from joining battle with adversaries, however powerful or 
numerous ; and whose innate love of honour, truth, and justice, 
at once an instinct and a passion, earned for him no better 
reward here below than a very large share in the unpopularity, 
which seems to be the peculiar inheritance of truth and rectitude. 
Last and least, engaged as we are in the same great cause, 
we too desire to lay a little tribute of respect and gratitude, 
none the less hearty for being very humble, on the coffin of 
the great Christian apologist, who could always spare time 
from his untiring defence of immeasurably higher interests to 
break a lance with the enemies of the Society of Jesus. 

A plebeian of the plebeians, the son of a poor village cooper, 
starting life with no better education than what he could pick 
up at the Ecole Mutuelle, self-made and self-taught, Louis 
Veuillot astonished the world for close upon forty years with 
numberless and almost daily proofs of a literary talent which 
has deservedly ranked him amongst the foremost writers of 
his country in this and, indeed, in any age. His was a talent 
none could gainsay. “J’aime tant le talent,’ M.de Rémusat 
once remarked to Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘ que je serais capable de voter 
pour ce diable de Veuillot s'il se présentait a l’Académie!” 
In these words M. de Rémusat was but expressing the common 
opinion even of those most hostile to. the unpopular editor of 
the Univers. Few writers ever possessed a more thorough 
knowledge of the French language, or displayed a greater skill 
in putting forth for his own purposes all its wealth, power, 
and beauty than Louis Veuillot. Foes no less than friends 
have at all times rendered willing homage to the originality, 
power, brilliancy, and versatility of a genius which was grave 
or gay, eloquent in the highest degree or brimful and running over 
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with sparkling wit and humour, tenderly pathetic, or witheringly 
scornful and pitilessly severe at pleasure. Sublimity is a very 
big word indeed, but we have the admission of a writer in 
the Zimes, whose fault is not excessive partiality, that when, 
his feclings stirred to their lowest depths by the misfortunes 
of France in the late war, Veuillot deplores the godlessness 
as the cause of the disasters of his country, his style rises to 
the sublime and his grief is the grief of a modern Jeremiah 
bewailing the captivity of his people. 

Praise so high as this will sound little, if at all, exaggerated 
to those who are familiar with the great writer's works, any 
more than the assertion that his pen sometimes borrows not 
a few of the most salient characteristics which distinguished 
the respective styles of writers so eminent as Bossuet, Molicre, 
La Bruyére, Pascal, and Voltaire; his thought takes wing and 
soars aloft after the Eagle of Meaux; he is droll with the 
drollery of Molitre; he paints character to the life with the 
master hand of La Bruyére; and when he takes his scourge 
into his hand, which is very often, and like a Murat of the 
pen in the thick of the fray lays vigorously about him right 
and left, he scores the backs of his poor victims, the Havins 
and Coquelets of the Parisian Press, with more than the 
caustic wit and all the pure and forcible French of Pascal, 
just as at other times he pillories and pelts them with a pitiless 
satire which is not less pungent but only less venomous than 
the ridicule Voltaire flung at his foes. Pure and forcible 
French! What Frenchman ever wrote purer or more forcible ? 
We have his own statement as warrant for the fact that he owed 
whatever merit he possessed as a writer in great measure to the 
assiduous perusal of Bossuet and Voltaire, two of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, masters of French style, whose works he 
had got off by heart in his youth, and we know that in later life 
he took the trouble, with a view to perfecting himself as a writer, 
to make himself master of the Latin language. 

That is one secret of his literary pre-eminence. Another 
is to be found in his possession of a gift, rarer than is generally 
supposed at first sight. No man was endowed in a higher 
degree with an instinctive and unerring perception of the precise 
meaning and exact force of words than Veuillot. Often a 
single word or pithy little phrase will do his work for him. 
With a single word he will fell or flog an adversary, tear the 
mask from the face of a hypocrite, paint a character, dissipate 
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an error, redress a wrong, silence a scoffer, damn a bad or 
indifferent book, tickle the fancy or bring the tears to the eyes 
of his readers. Take up any one of his many books—there 
are few which cannot show valid claims to be considered master- 
pieces—turn over the pages of his incomparable ¢a@ e¢ La, or 
Rome et Lorette, or the Parfums de Rome, or the Pélerinages 
de Suisse, and you will not have long to wait before you 
encounter the most delightful surprises, passages of rare beauty 
and easy grace, in which the author scatters his pearls and 
glistening diamonds about him with a profusion you would 
think reckless if it were not always regulated by the most 
faultless good taste, captivating allegories and stories prettily 
told as only he could tell them, wonderful turns of strikingly 
original expression, thoughts of exquisite delicacy and finesse, 
a wealth, in fine, of imagery and a power of vivid description, 
which belong to the poet rather than to the prose-writer. Of 
one such page an impartial critic and judge, than whom none 
is more competent to pronounce a sound verdict, Sainte-Beuve, 
has said that nothing finer is to be found in the whole range 
of French literature. And Veuillot was a poet too, a born poet. 
Though he never dabbled in verse till well on in life, he has 
left lines behind him that call to mind and will even challenge 
comparison with some of the very best to be read in the poems 
of Victor Hugo. But prose was his first and latest love, a 
prose which his magic touch has clothed with a life, spirit, 
nerve, sinew, a freshness of grace and splendour of beauty more 
than sufficient to enamour a man of the French language, if 
previously he had looked coldly on its charms. 

How comes it then, it will be asked, that the author of Les 
Parfums de Rome and its pendant Les Odeurs de Paris—there 
are passages in the former unsurpassed by Gibbon, and the 
latter reveals powers of observation keen as those of a Balzac 
or a Dickens—was never numbered amongst the immortal 
Forty? If Veuillot, like Balzac and Moli¢re himself, failed to 
attain to the honours of the Academy, the failure was due to no 
lack of literary merit, but to this, amongst other reasons, that 
he himself sought shelter more willingly under the Dome of 
St. Peter’s than under the Cupola of the Institute. To say that 
the man who penned Les Libre-Penseurs had little sympathy, 
nothing at all in common, with many of the Academicians of 
his day, is to put the case very mildly indeed. Imagine, 
for example, the two rival and antagonistic authors of the 
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Life of Christ brought face to face and eyeing each other from 
opposite fauteuils. It is not difficult to guess which under these 
circumstances would have quailed beneath the gaze of the other. 
Veuillot, at any rate, had never sold his God to his publishers. 
He had, in truth, as little ambition to sit in the Academy as to 
make his way into the Chamber of Deputies. The answer he 
made to the electors who in 1871 solicited him to offer himself 
as one of the candidates for the representation of the capital is 
Louis Veuillot all over. “I have not,” he said, “the qualities 
which would fit me to represent Paris, nor Paris those she 
should possess to be represented by me.” There is a ring of 
proud independence in these words highly characteristic of the 
man. Veuillot never had the least ambition to be anything 
more than a writer, neither asking favour of those whose cause 
he defended, nor making terms with the enemy, which would 
have crippled his hands for battle, but having the good sense 
to remain contentedly plain Louis Veuillot, the Stofflet or 
Cathelineau of Catholic French literature, to the last. 

But though Louis Veuillot is most eminent as a writer of 
books destined to live as long as the French language itself, 
it is in his character as a polemical journalist that this “lay 
Tertullian of the Nineteenth Century,” as he has been called, 
is most universally known to and will be best remembered by 
the men of our own times both in and out of France. And here 
again his superiority as a writer is equalled only by the ardour 
of his faith, the singleness of his aims, the soundness of his 
judgments, the thoroughness of his loyalty, and the heroism of 
his self-devotion as a Christian battling in the least popular 
of all causes. No man in our day ever won to himself the 
confidence of his friends more thoroughly, or incurred more 
fully the hearty detestation of his enemies than Louis Veuillot. 
His was not a nature made to be loved or hated by halves. He 
was himself a man so thorough, that few could be lukewarm in 
his regard, and his career as a journalist partakes naturally and 
to a very large extent of the same character. Those who 
thought about him at all—and in his own country, at least, 
there were not many who could leave him altogether out of 
their reckoning—were forced in spite of themselves either to 
rally to his side or to array themselves against him, to be his 
sworn friends or open and declared enemies. He experienced, 
indeed, at times the supreme anguish of receiving a petty stab 
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defence he was all the while parrying the enemy’s blows in 
front. But these occasions were happily rare, and, for the most 
part, whilst few writers have been more openly and cordially 
hated by the enemies of Catholicism, unbelieving, heretical, and 
liberal-Catholic, none, certainly no layman, has ever won for 
himself so well-deserved and so large a share in the admiration, 
respect, and love of his Catholic brethren in every country of the 
world. If proof is needed of the feelings of veneration enter- 
tained for him by countless friends and admirers, it is to be 
found in his own paper the Univers, which since his death has 
been every day flooded with appreciative and affectionate 
letters, not from France alone, but from all parts of Christen- 
dom, all testifying to the profound regret felt for his loss, as for 
that of a personal friend, by men and women of every nation- 
ality and of every class and condition in life. 

It is unquestionably this very thoroughness of the man in an 
age of compromise and exaggerated toleration, the wonderful 
energy of his character, the unfaltering rectitude of his soul, the 
inexorable logic of his mind, the absolute devotion of his loyal 
heart to Catholic truth, more even than his unrivalled powers as 
a polemical writer, which explain at once the great influence he 
exercised and the unmeasured hatred he excited. The cause, 
moreover, of truth against falsehood, of virtue against iniquity, 
in which from the day of his own conversion to God these high 
qualities were enlisted, is, as it always has been and ever will be, 
the most unpopular of all causes, and the weapons which he 
judged it necessary and which his great gifts, natural or acquired, 
helped him to employ with such telling effect, were amongst the 
means the least calculated to conciliate the good-will of his 
opponents. Satire and ridicule are in no country a passport to 
favour, least of all in France where ridicule is absolutely fatal. 
But Veuillot had no special call or desire, at any period of his 
polemical career, to court the favour or decline the ill-will of 
his foes. What, rightly or wrongly, he wanted, was not to con- 
ciliate, but to shame to silence the enemies of Catholicism, 
and few will deny that his efforts in this direction were attended 
by a very fair measure of success. He wrested from the hands 
of his adversaries and turned against themselves the weapons of 
their own choosing, but which he knew how to wield to infinitely 
better purpose, with the familiar result that they were hoist with 
their own petard. Whether the use he made of these his 
favourite tactics was or was not occasionally excessive and 
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indiscriminate, so as in the end to have wrought harm as well 
as good, many, even if they do not decide the case perempt- 
orily against him, will no doubt pronounce to be an open 
question ; but, surely, it is only fair before we utterly condemn 
his so-called truculence to judge it not by the standards which 
prevail in our own country, but by the light of the religious 
controversies and the state of parties which prevailed, and still 
prevail, and by the method in which journalistic warfare is con- 
ducted on both sides, in his. 

When Veuillot took up and mended the pen which Lamennais 
had dropped, and succeeding to the Avenzr founded the Uxzvers 
in the interests of the Church, the moral and intellectual atmos- 
phere of Paris, the would-be head-quarters of modern civilization, 
was no doubt thoroughly vitiated then as now, and then as 
now hatred of God occasionally paraded its streets, boulevards, 
and other public places; but the attitude most commonly 
affected in those days, as in these, by unbelieving Frenchmen, 
was one rather of lofty disdain than of intolerant violence. 
Men were in the habit of looking upon religion as a kind of 
appanage belonging to particular families, which they accepted 
without question and handed on with other respectable but 
useless heir-looms from father to son, and to which they clung 
out of a certain traditional fidelity to the memories of the past. 
Voltaire has spitefully described his countrymen as a make-up, 
half tiger and half monkey. When Veuillot came upon the 
scene the tiger was in abeyance ; it was the monkey’s turn, and 
he was chattering and making faces with all his might. Scoffers 
of every description — from the Prudhommes of the so-called 
liberal school and the Coquelets of a flippant press down to 
that exceedingly vulgar person the “commis-voyageur,” all of 
whose likenesses, grotesque but true to the life, Veuillot has so 
repeatedly dashed off for us with a few bold, rough, and rapid 
strokes of his laughter-moving pen—were daily pleased to 
assume airs of lofty contempt, or mock pity, or patronizing 
condescension towards the most venerable institutions of their 
country, to express themselves about religion as about a super- 
annuated superstition, and to talk with self-complacent facetious- 
ness about the “grand seigneur” and his companion the priest as 
personages that were moving off the scene, destined speedily to 
disappear arm-in-arm out of sight for ever. Veuillot stepped in 
with his Gallic dash and keen wit ever on the alert, and 
changed all that. Men may sneer now as heretofore, but not 
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with the same impunity. He taught coxcombs to respect, if he 
did not induce them once again to embrace, the old faith of their 
fathers. 

Few men were ever better fitted for a task such as this in a 
country where fashion and opinion rule the day, and where men 
who tremble at nothing else will quake with fear of being turned 
into ridicule, than the writer, the bold, broad, heavy down strokes 
of whose versatile pen work at times the malicious mischief of 
a very sprite of hell with the pages of his adversaries, as easily 
as at others its light delicate touch inspires his own with the 
softest grace and beauty. It is no wonder then, if, with that which 
was perhaps the predominant characteristic of a many-sided 
character, his exquisite sense of the ridiculous and equally 
unrivalled power of expressing scorn, superadded to a fund of 
big burley common sense, a wholesome appetite for straight- 
forwardness in thought and word, a thorough honesty of 
purpose as conspicuous as the instinctive faculty he possessed 
of detecting knavery in others, he completely turned the 
laughter, in which foes as well as friends were forced to join, 
against the hitherto jubilant enemies of religious and social 
order in France, and became in an age of shallow self-conceit, 
false principles, and declamatory sentiment, a terror to the 
quacks, literary, political, and philosophical, who stalked the 
country on stilts, puffing their nostrums for the mental and 
moral regeneration of the human species. 

Veuillot’s enemy, his pet aversion, the man he contemned 
above all others and delighted to hold in his iron grip and to 
flog with the pitiless scourge of biting sarcasm and cruel 
mockery, was the modern enemy of the working classes, the 
preacher and fomenter of revolution, the briefless barrister 
turned scribbler, who, promising freedom, enslaves his readers 
by robbing them of their religion; the heartless Jacobin, who, 
like the craven chiefs of our own Irish Invincibles, gets his 
dupe to rebel and leaves the poor wretch to be shot down at 
the barricades or be hanged on the ‘morrow; the impudent 
upstart, the O¢e-tot de la que je m'y mette fellow, who, having 
robbed and extruded the old nobility of the land, apes without 
possessing their brilliant qualities and easy grace of manners. 
These were the objects of Veuillot’s special hatred and contempt, 
the criminals selected for condign punishment by a man, who, 
be it remembered, was himself no aristocrat, but essentially a 
man of the people, and who, so far from being discontented with 
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or blushing for his lowly origin and humble parentage, has 
spoken in such magnificent terms of his poor ignorant father 
and mother, and told us that if he could restore the old aris- 
tocracy to-morrow he would do so, and himself remain a 
commoner. There is no better proof of the absolute singleness 
of his aims than that furnished by his own statement so full of 
truth and point, that he had both defended the rights of 
capital and landed property without having himself saved a 
sou or owning an inch of land, and spoken up for the aristocracy 
and for royalty at a time when he could reckon barely a noble- 
man or two amongst his acquaintance, and in an age which had 
never seen a real king and perhaps never would see one. “All 
these things,” he adds, “I have defended out of love for 
freedom and the people, and nevertheless I bear a name for 
hostility to both one and the other, which would get me strung 
up to the handiest lamp-post on the first favourable opportunity. 
And yet my way of thinking is an upright and logical way of 
thinking ; but the fact is I have had too strong a belief in duty 
and spoken too much about it. This is my only comfort, when 
I reflect on all, alas, that I have not done.” How could such 
a writer be anything but an object of hatred and terror to the 
anarchical and irreligious press of his country, in the unequal 
contest between ignorance and passion on the one side and wit 
and conscious rectitude on the other? What else could these 
men do when powerless to shake themselves loose from his 
grasp, but like whipped hounds turn round upon the hand 
that scourged them, and drive their teeth into it? 

Entire and constant devotion to duty, that is one explana- 
tion of the fact that Veuillot was found so generally in the 
right, so seldom in the wrong, a merit not calculated to increase 
his popularity with the Anarchists, Gallicans, and Liberals, whom 
his unanswerable logic and keen wit convicted of error and held 
up to ridicule. He had from the outset of his careef as a writer 
and polemical journalist fixed his gaze irrevocably on Rome, and 
for safety anchored all the hopes and aspirations of his soul by 
the rock of Peter. In him was found pre-eminently the charac- 
teristic trait, which it had long ago been predicted should dis- 
tinguish the sons of light from the children of darkness, namely, 
that they were to be all “teachable of God.” He possessed 
in a marked degree the spirit of Christian docility, knowing 
whence to seek guidance and how to submit. Veuillot and the 
Univers succeeded where Lamennais and the Avenir had 
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made woeful shipwreck, because the layman unlike the priest 
had not the presumption to wish to lead, but the docility 
to follow the Vicar of Christ. “It is better,’ he once wrote, 
“to follow the Pope by clinging to his cassock than by en- 
deavouring to drag him on. The Pope has wisdom enough to 
be neither held back nor pushed forwards.” A Christian before 
and above all else, he subordinated everything to his faith. 
Politics with him, (and he had his views, strong views, in politics), 
were of infinitely inferior importance. It mattered comparatively 
little to him, provided the interests of religion were safeguarded, 
which had the upper hand, Legitimists or Orleanists, Bona- 
partists or Republicans. He gave the support of his journal to 
the Government of Louis Napoleon, so long as it stood by 
religion, and withdrew it, to his own cost, when the policy of 
the Emperor required that Rome should be thrown overboard to 
the Revolution ; and if, commoner as he was by birth, character, 
and natural instincts, he took up the cudgels, as he had a perfect 
right to do, for the old monarchy, this was because, rightly or 
wrongly, he was of opinion that the restoration of the ancient 
dynasty of France would conduce more than any other form of 
government to the social and religious well-being of his country. 
But because Veuillot advocated Legitimacy and spoke con- 
temptuously of constitutions such as those which, since the 
immortal year 89, France has seen coming and going in rapid 
succession, each a greater failure than its predecessor, it does 
not follow that he was therefore an enemy of freedom and an 
absolutist. He was on the contrary all for freedom, no man 
more so, but not at the expense of authority. “I love liberty,” 
he says in a letter written at the close of 1865 to Prevost- 
Paradol, who had ironically congratulated him on “his conver- 
sion to thoughts of freedom,” “as much as a Catholic may, and 
that is very dearly ; but I also reverence authority as much asa 
Catholic must.” And then he concludes his letter in these 
forcible terms: “The world,” he says, “has lost the secret of 
blending freedom and authority together. The secret is at 
Rome. But men are about to bury it under such a heap of 
ruins, that the human race may think itself fortunate if a century 
or two suffice to dig it out again.” 

That this great Christian apologist should himself stand in 
need of one to vindicate his own conduct in the defence of 
Catholic truth is not surprising, when we remember how 
thoroughly he had identified himself with this the most univer- 
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sally unpopular of all causes. The faithful mastiff or watch-dog, 
whose nose, ear, and eye distinguish instinctively between friend 
and foe, is not, generally speaking, a favourite with the tramps, 
beggars, and other suspicious characters who haunt and infest 
our back premises. To him, the layman, fell, by accident or by 
choice it matters not, all the rough work of every battle, a work 
much too rough for priestly hands, as he once good-humouredly 
remarked @ profes of a silly rumour that he was about to take 
Orders and receive a cardinal’s hat. It would have been won- 
derful indeed, if the temper of this rugged athlete, who went 
down almost daily for five-and-thirty years into the arena and 
mingled constantly in the thickest of the fight, had never been 
ruffled by thrusts in front and stabs behind ; the man would 
have been either more or less than human, if, when goaded to 
the quick, “nettled and stung with pismires,” he had invariably 
delivered his blows with all the propriety of chivalrous courtesy, 
due respect for persons, and perfect regard for the requirements 
of the strictest charity. In presence of his corpse, at any rate, 
friends and foes have with few exceptions agreed to be silent 
about the mistakes, that they may recall only the merits, of 
this “ King of polemical journalism,” as he has been called. 
Nevertheless a sketch, short even as this, would be mani- 
festly still more incomplete, if it did not contain at least a passing 
mention of one or two of the chief accusations so repeatedly 
levelled at Veuillot, as a polemical writer. His intemperate zeal, 
it has often been alleged, wrought as much mischief as benefit to 
the cause he championed. Well, something similar has been 
more than once said of Pius the Ninth himself by Protestant and 
infidel writers. So far from promoting union, he sowed dis- 
sensions, so it is affirmed, in the Catholic camp. For this the 
enemies of the Church should have acclaimed not vilified him. 
But the charge is false. The definition of the Dogma of 
Infallibility, for this is what is meant by the accusation, or it 
has no meaning at all, which Veuillot in common with the 
immense majority of the faithful, lay and clerical, advocated 
all along, and to which all, with a few unhappy exceptions, 
yielded an adhesion as prompt as it was thorough and hearty, 
is distinctly the cause of the marvellous union now observable 
in the Church, and which was never perhaps more visible at 
any previous period of her long and troubled history. This is 
particularly true of France, where the definition has given the 
finishing blow both to Gallicanism and to Liberal-Catholicism, 
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those two fruitful sources of dissension in the bosom of her 
illustrious Church. 

Again, the ridiculous statement that Veuillot hectored the 
Pope into making the definition is worthy of the 77zes news- 
paper, but it cannot be consistently made at least by French 
Liberal-Catholics. If he did so bully the Pope, then the dis- 
tinction between him and them is nothing more than the 
difference between success and failure. They hectored him to 
prevent, he to push on the definition ; he succeeded and they 
failed. But once again the charge is false as it is silly. 
Veuillot drew his inspirations from Rome, not Rome from him. 
We have already heard what he thought about the folly of 
wishing to lead instead of following the Pope. Lamennais 
perished, as the school of Liberal-Catholicism has perished or 
is fast perishing, because posing as self-constituted arbiter 
between the Church and civil society, Lamennais aimed at 
reconciling them on his own, not on the Pope’s, lines; whereas 
Veuillot owed his influence with the Catholic body and his 
success in promoting Catholic union to precisely the opposite 
tactics of never seeking to defend the interests of the Church, 
except by her mandate and in the manner and within the limits 
she prescribed. They certainly know little of Veuillot, who will 
not readily agree, that whilst his enemies were powerless to 
wrench the pen from his grasp, his hand would have dropped 
it instantly and cheerfully at a word from the Sovereign Pontiff, 
a Christian spirit of docility which the /igaro, a journal of 
decidedly Liberal-Catholic bias, admits and commends, when, 
affecting to believe that the great Catholic journalist was in 
disfavour with his present Holiness, it goes on to adduce it as 
irrefragable proof of the solidity of his virtue. 

But it has been laid to the charge of Veuillot, with much 
more show of reason, that excessive intolerance of the opinions 
of other men, even on open questions and in matters of Icgiti- 
mate debate, led him, a Bismarck of the pen, a man of literary 
blood and iron, to spare his friends as little as his enemies, and 
in particular betrayed him on a memorable occasion into a line 
of conduct, which was said to have been deficient in reverence, 
temper, and charity towards an eminent Bishop of the Church. 
I desire to speak with all reverence of the late Mgr. Dupanloup, 
a prelate, whose shining virtues as a priest, distinguished abili- 
ties as a writer and preacher, and unquestionably great services 
during a long eourse of years to the cause of the Papacy 
give him the strongest claims to the respect, affection, and 
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gratitude of Catholics of every shade of opinion. If, then, 
Veuillot forgot, in the heat of a controversy in which both sides 
were sometimes wanting in perfect dignity and temper, the 
respect due to the Bishops of the Church, it was because, rightly 
or wrongly, he judged them in their turn to have forgotten the 
reverence due to the Church’s Head. If there was sometimes 
a bitterness in his pen, it was the bitterness to which a loyal 
heart is always tempted towards those whom he regards as 
tainted with disloyalty. He carried the courage of his con- 
victions to excess, and it would perhaps have been as well, or 
better, if he had handled prelates so distinguished as Dupanloup 
and Darboy, and laymen so worthy as Montalembert, less 
roughly and less unceremoniously, and if he had reserved all 
the gall and vitriol of his ink for men like Loyson, Renan, 
Jules Ferry, and Paul Bert. 

It is at the same time only fair to Veuillot to add that if 
the Bishop of Orleans sometimes waxed angry, so angry as on 
one occasion to adopt the very extreme measure of forbidding 
the Univers to his priests, Veuillot, on the other hand, was not 
all implacability. There is a story, to be found in a letter of 
condolence lately written to Mdlle. Veuillot by one of her 
brother’s oldest and most intimate friends, the Comte de Guitaut, 
so much to the present purpose and so edifying, that I cannot 
forbear to repeat it here. Veuillot’s own sister never learnt the 
fact about to be told until she read it in the Count’s letter to 
her. The occurrence took place at the time when Veuillot, then 
staying on a visit at the Count’s chateau, was in the thickest 
of his controversy with the Bishop of Orleans. “A violent and 
offensive letter from the pen of a celebrated bishop”—I leave 
the writer to tell his own story in his own words—“had just 
appeared in one of the newspapers, and Veuillot was reading me 
one morning his exceedingly witty answer to it. When he had 
done, I said to him: ‘Have you quite made up your mind, my 
dear friend, to publish that letter? because, though you have 
a perfect right to do so, I have been asking myself the question, 
whether you would not be making a very acceptable sacrifice 
to God by putting it into the fire.’ Veuillot hesitated a moment, 
rose, crossed over to the fire-place, and burnt the answer, which, 
to my mind, was a masterly reply. In a little while, however, 
I began to doubt if I had acted as I should have done; but of 
this, at any rate, I am certain, that Veuillot was proud of the 
sacrifice he had thus made to God.” Many other such traits 
of character his biographers will no doubt be able some day to 
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disclose. In the meantime, the friends best acquainted with 
the man have but one voice to declare, that when he took his 
big whip into his hand it was invariably against the grain, that if 
he sometimes made too free and fierce a use of it, the fault arose 
from an over-mastering sense of duty, and that in the relations of 
private life his character was as gentle, good, kind, and forgiving 
as his pen could be fierce, rough, bitter, and unsparing of friend 
or foe. There were only two public men of whom, as a journal- 
ist, he had vowed never to speak ill, Marshal Bugeaud and 
M. Guizot ; that vow he kept, but he kept it at the expense of 
little M. Thiers’ back and shoulders. 

To conclude. Whatever may have been the occasional 
exuberances of Veuillot’s pen, nothing can alter the fact 
that by his death France has lost one of her very greatest 
writers, the Church a valiant champion, and Catholic journalism 
a most formidable polemical writer. Men who once were foremost 
in declaring that they had had enough and to spare of Louis 
Veuillot, are now, like the /izgaro, loud in professions of 
regret at his departure. What the Catholics of France want, 
now perhaps more than ever, to uphold the interests of religion 
against the inroads of infidelity, is precisely such another as the 
man they are all beginning to miss, whose farsightedness in 
raising his powerful voice long years ago against the Univer- 
sity and other godless educational institutions of his country, 
gave only too true a warning of the irreligious crusade directed 
at the present day by men of the Jules Ferry and Paul Bert 
stamp. And what, above all, is wanted not in France only, but 
in every country where the Church is fighting daily at close 
quarters with the enemy, is the type of Christian layman so 
perfectly represented by Louis Veuillot, who in an age of half- 
heartedness and compromise was throughout his career con- 
spicuous for thoroughness and loyalty. There are in the 
Church of God numberless religious practising daily heroic virtue 
in convent and monastery, but the world cannot see behind the 
cloister. It was the distinguishing merit of Louis Veuillot, that 
for forty years he set the brightly shining example of a man 
who, moving unceasingly in all the bustle, moral and intellectual, 
of a corrupted and corrupting world, never for a moment belied 
the character of a high-minded Christian gentleman, but with 
the self-sacrificing spirit of an intrepid soldicr of the Cross 
renounced ease and comfort, health and recreation to spend 
himself in the service of God and His Church. 

WILLIAM LOUGHNAN, 
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IN a note to the paper on “Lying and Equivocation” in the 
MONTH for March last, the Rev. Joseph Rickaby tells us that 
the law of England “allows no higher sacredness to the seal of 
confession than to the professional knowledge of a lawyer about 
his client's acts and intentions.” It may be not without interest 
shortly to consider what the English law is with regard to 
privileged communications generally, and in particular with 
regard to communications made to a priest in confession, and to 
see whether the case for these latter could be argued in an 
English court. 

Besides State matters, proceedings in Parliament and the 
deliberations and proceedings of jurors, the only cases of privi- 
lege which the text books on the law of evidence consider clear 
and certain are: 

(1) Communications between husband and wife made during 
the continuance of the marriage, which are protected by a 
statute of the present reign. 

(2) Communications between a client and his legal advisers 
(solicitors and counsel), in which are included those made to 
agents between these parties or employed by them in collecting 
information or evidence for the purposes of litigation. 

An attempt was made in a recent case to extend the privilege 
to communications made to a pursuivant of the College of 
Heralds, on the ground of the analogy between the’practically 
compulsory employment of one of these officers by a person 
wishing to protest against the registration of a pedigree, and the 
employment of a solicitor. But the Master of the Rolls, 
without the slightest hesitation, decided that the privilege was 
confined to the legal profession. 

Communications made to medical men, even in the strictest 
professional confidence, are not privileged, and Mr. Justice 
Stephen states that “probably” the same may be said of 
those made to clergymen; he adds, in a long note on the 
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subject, “the question whether clergymen, and particularly 
Roman Catholic priests, can be compelled to disclose confes- 
sions made to them professionally has never been solemnly 
decided in England, although in the text-books it is stated 
that they can.” 

Mr. Best, in his work on L£vidence, writes: “ We apprehend 
there cannot be much doubt that previous to the Reformation 
statements made to a priest under seal of confession were 
privileged from disclosure, except perhaps when the matter 
communicated amounted to high treason.” He quotes a 
passage in the old laws of Henry the First, not as binding 
per se, but as a guide to the common law. “Priests must 
beware of repeating to any one, either friend or stranger, what 
has been confessed to them by their penitents. Any priest so 
doing shall be deposed and disgraced, and shall spend the rest 
of his life doing penance as a pilgrim.” * 

Lord Coke has some remarks bearing on this subject, in his 
comment on the branch of the Statute Articuli Cleri, 9g Edward 
the Second, which relates to thieves and approvers taking 
sanctuary. The statute runs as follows: “And the King’s 
pleasure is, that Thieves being appellors, whensoever they will 
may confess their offences unto Priests: but let the Confessors 
beware that they do not erroneously inform such appellors.”* His 
words are: “This branch extendeth only to thieves and approvers 
indicted of felony, but extended not to high treasons: for if high 
treason be discovered to the confessor he ought to discover it, 
for the danger that thereupon dependeth to the King and the 
whole realm ; therefore this branch declareth the common law 
that the privilege of confession extendeth only to felonies .. . 
for by the common law a man indicted of high treason 
could not have benefit of clergy (as was holden in the King’s 
time when this act was made), nor any clergyman privilege of 
confession to conceal high treason.”* He then quotes as 


! A Digest of the Law of Evidence. By Sir James FitzJames Stephen. 

* **Caveat sacerdos ne de hiis qui ei confitentur peccata sua alicui recitet quod ei 
confessus est, non propinquis non extraneis ; quod si fecerit deponatur et omnibus 
diebus vitze suze ignominiosus peregrinando peoeniteat.”’ 

 ** Placet etiam domino regi, ut latrones (vel) appellatores quandocunque voluerint 
possint sacerdotibus sua facinora confiteri; sed caveant confessores, ne erronice 
hujusmodi appellatores informent.” A//e//ator is used in English law for a criminal 
who has turned informer (Cf. Ducange Gloss., ‘* Appellator”). 

* It is difficult to see what is the exact meaning of the words ‘‘ne erronice 
hujusmodi appellatores informent,’’ but it is clear that Lord Coke referred them to the 
privilege of confession, and regarded it as nothing new.” 
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authorities the cases of Friar John Randolph and Father 
Henry Garnet. 

It is evident that Lord Coke’s translation of the words of the 
statute is defective, but his commentary shows that there was 
nothing new or unreasonable to him in the privilege of confes- 
sion. 

Mr. Badeley, who is the great champion of the Catholic 
cause, criticises most severely both Lord Coke and the 
authorities he cites, and in his opinion those cases do not support 
the proposition that the privilege did not extend to high 
treason. Mr. Finlason also (the reporter of the case of Regina 7. 
Hay, to which reference will be made later) writes: “ Neither in 
Randolph’s case nor Garnet’s does it appear that the communi- 
cation was in sacramental confession; on the contrary, in 
Garnet’s case, Lord Coke, then Attorney General, gave six 
reasons why the communication should not be deemed sacred, 
not one of which involved a denial of the privilege, but all of 
which implied its existence—the main reason being that the 
communication was not in confession.” 

Mr. Badeley’s whole argument on the question of the 
privilege is most able and interesting.» His contention is that 
the silence of the priest was strictly enforced by the common 
law, and that there is no evidence of any exception in the case 
of a priest’s testimony being required in;a court of law. He 
shows that nothing short of an Act of Parliament could 
annihilate any right thus established, quoting for this proposi- 
tion no less authorities than Lord Coke and Lord Hale; and 
that not only has no statute been passed to take away the privi- 
lege but that 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19 (which although subsequently 
repealed was revived by 1 Eliz.c. 1, and sojremains®) provided 
that “such canons, constitutions, ordinances, and synodals pro- 
vincial, being already made, which be not contrariant.or repug- 
nant to the laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the 
damage or hurt of the King’s Prerogative Royal, shall now still 
be used and executed as they were afore the making of this Act, 
till such time as they are viewed, searched, or otherwise ordered 
and determined by the said two and thirty persons’ (whom the 

5 (2) The Frivilege of Religious Confessions in English Courts of Justice con- 
sidered in a letter to a friend. By Edward Badeley, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet Street. 1865. 

6 (5) The repeal effected by 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 92., does{not touch the question. 


7 It seems that “‘the two and thirty persons” were happily prevented from ever 
completing their work ! 
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Act authorised the King to appoint) or the more part of them, 
according to the tenor, form, and effect of this present Act.” 

This would comprise all previous canons and constitutions 
provincial respecting the secrecy of confession. 

Mr. Badeley points out that although many of the ancient 
canons and constitutions to which the statute applies, may have 
lost their force in consequence of their incompatibility with sub- 
sequent enactments, it has never been proved that those relating 
to confession are amongst the number : and one of the canons of 
the Reformed Church of England enjoins the silence of ministers 
as to offences committed to their trust and secrecy, under pain of 
irregularity. 

Of course the applicability of the argument to the case of 
Catholic priests must depend upon the effect of the statutes 
passed for restoring to Catholics liberty of worship. 

The strongest case against the privilege of confessions is one 
decided in Ireland in 1802, namely, Butler v. Moore, where the 
plaintiff claimed the estates of Lord Dunboyne as heir-at-law, 
alleging that the will of the deceased under which the 
defendant claimed was a nullity, “Lord Dunboyne having 
been a Popish priest and having conformed and relapsed to 
Popery, which deprived him of power to make a will.” The 
plaintiff produced a priest to be examined, and he was asked 
“What religion did the late Lord Dunboyne profess from the 
year 1783 to 1792? What religion did he profess at the time 
of his death and a short time before his death?” The witness 
answered to the first part, that Lord Dunboyne professed the 
Protestant religion between the years mentioned, but demurred 
to the latter part, saying that his knowledge of the matter 
inquired of (if any he had) arose from a confidential communi- 
cation made to him in the exercise of his clerical functions and 
which the principles of his religion forbade him to disclose, nor 
was he bound by the law of the land to answer. Counsel in 
support of the demurrer agued from analogy, instanceing the 
cases of attorney and client, husband and wife, &c., which the 
law favoured on the ground of public policy. They said that 
the Roman Catholic religion was not only tolerated but 
sanctioned by the Legislature, and that it was unreasonable 
to hold that a priest might exercise his religion and then call 
upon him to violate its tenets. But Sir Michael Smith, the 
Master of the Rolls for Ireland, in over-ruling the demurrer said 
he thought there was no difficulty in the case, though it had run 
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toa great length of discussion, which he had indulged as being 
most likely to give satisfaction upon a question which seemed to 
involve something of public feeling. It was an undeniable con- 
stitutional right of every subject who had a cause depending, to 
call upon his fellow-subject to testify what he might know of the 
matter in issue, and every man was bound to make the discovery 
unless specially exempted and protected by law. It was 
admitted that there was in this case no special exemption, and 
no doubt analogous cases and principles were sufficient for 
judicial determination, but the principle must be clear as light, 
and the analogy irresistibly strong, and he did not think that 
clearness of principle and strength of analogy appeared in that 
case. 

Mr. Badeley is not lenient is his comments on this case, 
but no one who has read the short report of it in MacNally’s 
Rules of Evidence (where alone the case appears) will deny the 
truth of his remarks, that it was imperfectly and inadequately 
argued, and that the case has no intrinsic merit, and of course 
it is not binding on any court in England. It is possible also 
that, as he contends, the case does not meet the point, as it 
does not appear that the communication was matter revealed 
to the priest in confession. It might have been made known 
to him in such a way that, though reluctant to mention it, 
he was not strictly bound by the rules of the Church to con- 
ceal it. 

Mr. Anstey, in his book on the laws affecting Roman 
Catholics, says that notwithstanding Butler v. Moore, it was 
not (at the time he wrote, 1842) the Irish practice to press 
the question, when the witness objected on the ground of its 
having a relation to what he had been told in confession. 

Mr. Best declares the question of the privileged communica- 
tions made to clergymen to be one of some difficulty, and 
considers that the cases, including Butler v. Moore (as to 
which he says, “how far a particular form of religious 
belief being disfavoured by law at the period affected the 
decision it is not easy to say”), leave the general question 
untouched. 

Several judges have expressed the strongest disinclination 
to compel the disclosure of confessions. Thus, when the 
question arose whether conversations between a prisoner and 
the chaplain of a workhouse were admissible, Mr. Baron 
Alderson said: “I think these conversations ought not to be 
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given in evidence. The principle upon which an attorney is 
prevented from divulging what passes with his client is, because, 
without unfettered means of communication, the client would 
not have proper legal assistance. The same principle applies 
to a person, deprived of whose advice the prisoner would not 
have proper spiritual assistance. I do not lay this down as 
an absolute rule, but I think such evidence ought not to be 
given.” On this intimation the counsel for the prosecution did 
not tender the evidence. 

Again, Lord Kenyon, when the point was mentioned before 
him, though not for his decision, intimated that he should have 
paused before admitting the evidence of a priest as to what he 
had heard in confession. 

And in a case in which the question before the court was 
the extent of an attorney’s privilege, part of Lord Chief Justice 
Best’s judgment is thus reported : “I think the confidence in the . 
case of attorneys is a great anomaly in the law. The privilege 
does not apply to clergymen, since the decision the other day 
in the case of Gilham. I for one will never compel a clergyman 
to disclose communications made to him by a prisoner, but if 
he chooses to disclose them I shall receive them in evidence.” 

Now what was the decision in Rex v. Gilham? It simply 
related to the admissibility of acknowledgments of guilt made 
by a prisoner. The rule of law on this subject is, that voluntary 
acknowledgments, or confessions as they are called, may be 
admitted in evidence, but that they are not to be deemed 
voluntary, if caused by inducement, threat, or promise, proceed- 
ing from a person in authority and giving the prisoner grounds 
for hoping to gain some advantage with respect to the proceed- 
ings against him. 

It was held in The King v. Gilham that a confession 
made by a prisoner to the gaoler and the Mayor of Bath at 
the exhortation of the Chaplain, who had given him no hope 
whatever of gaining any temporal advantage, but had merely 
urged it as a duty to God and a reparation to man, was 
voluntary, and therefore properly received in evidence. It is 
true that counsel admitted in argument that confessions to 
clergymen and priests were not privileged, but such an admission 
carries no weight, the question not being in issue. We may 
therefore put Gilham’s case aside as wholly irrelevant. But it 
would hardly be fair in this instance to apply the maxim, 
expressio unius est exclusio alterius, and to conclude that in the 
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absence of Rex v. Gilham his lordship would have held that 
the privilege was legally clear; for, in a case five years earlier 
(1823), when a clergyman had induced a prisoner to confess for 
spiritual reasons, and without warning him that his confession 
would be used in evidence against him, the same judge merely 
said that he thought it dangerous, after a confidence thus created, 
which would throw the prisoner off his guard, and the impression 
thus produced, to allow what he then said to be given in evi- 
dence against him. It is perfectly clear, however, that he was 
strongly averse to admitting the evidence whenever the question 
came before him. 

Mr. Justice Stephen (in reference to Mr. Badeley’s argument) 
gives it as his opinion that the modern law of evidence is not so 
old as the Reformation, but has grown up by the practice of 
the courts and by decisions in the course of the last two cen- 
turies, and that it came into existence at a time when exceptions 
in favour of auricular confessions to Roman Catholic priests 
were not likely to be made. 

In Scotland it appears that a confession of crime made for 
spiritual reasons by a prisoner in custody and preparing for 
his trial is privileged ; but whether the privilege is extended to 
confessions made to priests or ministers in the ordinary course 
of their duty seems not to have been judicially decided. 

In America a statute of New York provides that “no minister 
of the Gospel or priest of any denomination whatsoever, shall 
be allowed to disclose confessions made to him in his pro- 
fessional character, in the course of discipline enjoined by the 
rules or practice of such denomination.” 

But in this country no doubt the current opinion still is that 
the privilege does not exist. Perhaps the latest illustration of 
this is to be found in a recent judgment of the late Master of 
the Rolls in a case, however, in which the point decided had no 
reference to any minister of religion. His lordship said: “Our 
law has not extended the privilege as some foreign laws have to 
the medical profession or the sacerdotal profession.” He then 
speaks of the medical profession, and continues: “In foreign 
countries, where the Roman Catholic faith prevails, it is con- 
sidered that the same principles ought to be extended to the 
confessional, and that it is desirable that a man should not be 
hampered in going to confession, by the thought that either he 
or his priest may be compelled to disclose in a court of justice 
the substance of what has passed in such a communication. 
D 
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This, again, whether it is rational or irrational, is not recognized 
by our law.” The opinion of so eminent a judge as Sir George 
Jessel cannot be treated otherwise than with the greatest respect ; 
but it must be remembered that it is a mere obiter dictum, and 
that no question of a priest ever entered into the case. 

A few dicta of judges, a few opinions of text writers, unsup- 
ported by the authorities they quote, and one case decided in 
Ireland fourscore years ago, which has no binding force upon 
the courts of this country, would be a weak array indeed where- 
with to combat and disprove a legal right. But is not the onus 
upon the party claiming the privilege, not upon the party 
denying it? “The general rule is that every one must testify 
to what he knows. An exception to the general rule has been 
established in regard to legal advisers, but there is nothing to 
show that it extends to clergymen, and it is usually stated so as 
not to include them.”® 

Medical men, bankers, pursuivants, and others, have tried 
and failed to establish exceptions in their favour. Clergymen, 
at any rate, have not failed, for their case has never been 
properly tried. And may we not say that there is no need to 
establish an exception, supported by judicial authority, in their 
favour? It ought to be presumed. Prior to the Reformation 
the question could never arise, the common law undoubtedly 
recognizing the priest’s silence. After the Reformation the 
point seldom came before the courts, as confession was so little 
practised. Since the penalties for exercising the Catholic reli- 
gion have been removed, there seems to have been only one 
case in England where a Catholic priest has been committed 
for contempt of court (Regina 7. Hay, in 1860), and that was 
not strictly for not revealing what he had heard in confession, 
but for refusing to give the name of the person from whom he 
received a watch in connection with the confessional, and Mr. 
Justice Hill drew a distinction on this ground, saying, “ You arc 
not asked at present anything told you in confession.” 

Of course to a Catholic this distinction is idle; but the 
reporter of the case, Mr. Finlason, ‘writes: “It has been 
erroneously supposed that the lcarned judge denied that any 
privilege attached to confession. . . On the contrary, he implicitly 
admitted it, and drew a distinction which would otherwise have 
been futile. That there is such a privilege can scarcely be 
denied.” 


® Digest of the Law of Evidence. By Sir James Stephen. 
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The ministers of the Established Church are doubtless in 
point of law the successors of the pre-Reformation clergy, whose 
privilege with regard to the secrecy of confession was at common 
law so well founded. We have seen that in no way was the 
rule altered at the Reformation, and that it was recognized even 
by a canon of the Reformed Church. The case, therefore, for 
Anglican clergymen seems strong; and that members of the 
Church of England have a legal right to practise confession 
to their ministers (for what it is worth) has been con- 
clusively proved by the late Father William Waterworth, S.J. 
in a short paper on that subject. If, then, the privilege could 
be established for Anglican clergymen, it would be very un- 
reasonable to deny it to priests, who are far more likely to 
require it. 

The statute 31 Geo. III. c. 32 provided that Catholics who 
should take the oath prescribed by the Act should not be liable 
to be presented, indicted, sued, &c., for being present at or 
performing or observing any rite ceremony practice or obser- 
vance of their religion ; a more recent Act, while removing the 
condition of taking an oath, has saved the rights and privileges 
by the first-mentioned Act conferred. 

Now the intention of the Legislature evidently was to restore 
to Catholics legal liberty to exercise their religion, and it is 
hardly necessary to claim the liberal construction applicable to 
remedial statutes in order to conclude that complete freedom in 
the use of confession, with all its rules and safeguards, was 
virtually conferred by the Acts in question. May not a priest 
then say, “I am restored, at least so far as concerns the exercise 
of my priestly functions and the observance of the rules con- 
nected with them, to my common-law position?” But if not, at 
least no proceeding can be taken against a priest for performing 
those functions or observing those rules. How, then,can he be 
forced by a court of law to violate one of the most stringent 
rules of the Church relating to the Sacrament of Penance? If 
he can, the law would seem to be taking away with one hand 
what it purports to give with the other. 

Moreover, the privilege is that of the penitent, not of the 
pricst, just as in the case of lawyers it is the privilege of the 
client, not of the solicitor. low, then, can it be said that the 
English law gives legal liberty to the Catholic subjects of the 
realm to practise the rites of their religion, if the very courts of 
law render one of the most essential of those rites practically 
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impossible by refusing to recognize that secrecy which cannot 
be separated from it ? 

The arguments on the ground of public policy, based on 
a consideration of the immorality of compelling a minister of 
religion to violate one of the most sacred obligations he can 
contract, and of the advantages accruing to the community at 
large fromjthe establishment and protection of the confessional, 
in the prevention of crime and the restitution of stolen property, 
need not be submitted to Catholic readers. They ought, how- 
ever, to be strongly urged before a court of law if the question 
should be again raised before any of our legal tribunals. 


W. C. MAUDE. 
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As the sun was setting behind the Acropolis of Carthage we 
embarked at Goletta in a vessel bound for Girgenti, the 
captain of which intended to take in a cargo of sulphur at the 
latter port. Next morning we passed the island of Pantellaria, 
a convict station, where the Italian Government keeps six or 
seven hundred of the worst assassins, who constitute the popu- 
lation of the island. The coast of Sicily was plainly visible, 
and at noon we could make out the town of Sciarra, at the foot 
of some hills, with numerous villages of fishermen along the 
coast. The sea was calm, the weather delightful, although it 
was the month of January, and the first view of Sicily was so 
charming, that one could hardly realize that it is a land so 
blighted by brigandage as to have almost lost its claim to rank 
amongst civilized countries. 

On casting anchor at Port Empedocle, we found that it was 
too late to land, and as there was no inn at the port we were 
much better on board, for the captain had kindly given us his 
own cabin, and made us very comfortable. It was beginning, 
however, to blow pretty stiff from the direction of Africa, and 
the coast being much exposed, without a bay or harbour of any 
description, the captain was uneasy. During the night the wind 
fell off, and we landed soon after daybreak on a small stone 
pier, guarded by an Italian soldier, under the shadow of a 
ruined castle, from which Charles the Fifth had embarked for 
the conquest of Tunis, as recorded in an inscription over the 
gateway. As soon as we got clear of the custom-house officials, 
we were surrounded by a number of Sicilians, who seemed 
astonished that strangers should land at such a place as 
Empedocle, and followed us as we proceeded to an osteria in 
quest of mules. In less than half an hour the greater part of 
the population were discussing our business, many of them 
coming with friendly greetings, and apparently sympathizing 
with us in our distress, for there were neither carriages nor mules 
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ever seen at Empedocle, and the road to Girgenti was a steep 
stony path over a belt of mountains, the distance being a little 
over three miles. There was, however, an abundance of donkeys, 
all coming into port with loads of sulphur, and my husband 
thought we could hire some to carry us to Girgenti. In this, 
nevertheless, we were utterly disappointed, for although we 
made liberal offers to more than a dozen donkey-drivers, they 
all refused. Some said that their donkeys were too tired, having 
come some leagues with heavy loads of sulphur from the mines ; 
others alleged that their contract with the shippers of sulphur 
would not allow them even to earn a napoleon in this way; 
and others told us that if we waited till next day they could 
take us, but not sooner. 

Meantime Captain B. had gone to his consignee, procuring 
us a little donkey-cart, just big enough to carry our portman- 
teaus, the owner of which would act as our guide. While the 
cart was being got ready for the journey, we went to see the 
consignee’s stores, which were cut out of the rock, all filled with 
sulphur. Fresh relays of donkeys were arriving, and the sulphur 
was piled in blocks to be ready for shipment. The atmosphere 
was redolent with the mineral, which gave an importance to the 
place, and the people looked as if they were well-fed and 
prosperous. 

The donkey-cart was painted with scenes from Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme Liberata, each panel on the sides and _ back 
displaying some passage in which Tancred was cleaving Turks, 
or leading the Crusaders to victory. Even the donkey was 
decorated with ribands and rosettes. As we set out from 
Empedocle, we could see on the top of the mountain-ridge the 
city of Girgenti, the wild grandeur of the scenery making us 
forget the toilsome march before us. The guide, a tall young 
mountaineer, resembling an Arab, told us he had been three 
years a soldier in Italy, and had recently returned to his native 
village, near Sciarra. He said the reason why so many donkey- 
drivers had refused to come with us was that the road was 
infested with brigands, who were usually shepherds unless when 
some travellers like ourselves presented a temptation too strong 
for them to resist. The road was tolerably good, but stony, and 
as we ascended the hill the long line of sea-coast unfolded itself 
to our vision. Two Sicilian gentlemen coming down the moun- 
tain passed us, whom our guide saluted ; one of them was a 
notary of Girgenti, with a rifle slung at his back, and both were 
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mounted on fine donkeys. The day was now as hot as mid- 
summer in England, but I hardly felt fatigue, our guide telling 
us so many stories about brigands, and telling us of what he 
had seen in Lombardy during his military service, and his 
views about the condition of Sicily. 

We had got just half way on our journey when a turn in 
the road brought us in view of a ruined castle standing about a 
hundred yards from the highway. Girgenti was so close that 
we could count the houses and hear the church-bells ring the 
hour of noon. The desolate country was left behind, and now 
there were vineyards, with small white cottages at intervals on 
the side of the hill. I proposed that we should visit the ruined 
tower, and overtake the donkey-cart by crossing the shoulder of 
the hill, for we could see the road beyond. The guide, however, 
told us to stay with him, for the locality was famous for bad 
people. At the same time we observed some men lying on 
the hillock that overlooked the road, and another peeping out 
from the corner of the ruin, watching our approach. Our guide 
was unarmed, but my husband carried a revolver in his pocket, 
and we quietly followed the donkey-cart, as if suspecting no mis- 
chief, well knowing that the sight of our portmanteaus was a 
terrible casus belli, in the opinion of our guide, with too many of 
his countrymen. The poor fellow was really concerned about 
us, and I believe regretted that he had undertaken the job of 
seeing us safely to Girgenti. 

On reaching the summit we passed within pistol-shot of the 
castle, but the men lying on the hillock appeared to take no 
notice of us. Hardly had we passed when we observed a number 
of women, most of them seated, as if at a pic-nic. There must 
have been fully fifty persons about the ruin, on seeing whom our 
guide said they had evidently slaughtered a cow there, and the 
women had come from Girgenti to beg or buy the-cheap parts 
of the carcase. At this point the road suddenly made a dip, 
and we found that a valley of some extent lay between us and 
the city. A stream, that might almost be called a river, was 
spanned by a neat stone-bridge, on seeing which our guide said 
that we had now passed all danger, there being a picquet of 
carabineers at the bridge. Only six months previously one of 
the most notorious brigand chiefs in all Sicily had been shot at 
this bridge for the murder of Prince Genardo, a rich proprietor 
of Girgenti, whom the brigand had vainly endeavoured to 
capture alive on this very spot, with the intention of keeping 
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him fora ransom. So salutary was the effect of the execution, 
that our guide assured us no robbery had since taken place on 
the road, although many of the neighbours had an ill reputation. 
We had to pay toll at the bridge, but the carabineers did not 
ask to examine our luggage. The ascent to Girgenti was the 
steepest and most difficult part of our journey, but the 
magnificent view that spread out at our feet well repaid the 
fatigue. After halting to rest for a few moments we proceeded 
to enter the city, the houses rising on either side abrupt and 
irregularly. 

Narrow crooked streets were as full of people as if a fair or 
holiday were going on. Dingy houses, utterly devoid of system, 
style or method, had an air of poverty only relieved by the 
cheerful look of the inhabitants. We passed some churches 
with open squares in front, and one of them which we entered 
was finer than we could have expected. There were no cabs or 
carriages in the streets, but our guide knew a man who kept a 
species of landau for conveying travellers to the ruined temples, 
and we soon arranged with Signor Basilio to be ready in half an 
hour to take us thither. No one would suppose that the city is 
at all so ancient as it really is, for it was a flourishing place 
before the time of Hannibal. It suffered greatly in the Punic 
Wars, taken and retaken by Romans and Carthaginians, who 
sometimes massacred the citizens and planted colonies of their 
ewn instead. The Girgentians, of course, were Greeks, and 
sided by turns with one or other of the rival states, but seemed 
more friendly to the Carthaginians. In those days their city 
must have covered a much greater space than at present, 
probably reaching all the way to Empedocle and the sea-coast. 
The philosopher Empedocles, who was himself a native of the 
place, said that his townsmen “built their houses as if they 
were to live for ever, and feasted as if they were to die on the 
morrow.” 

The temples which are the glory of Girgenti stand about 
two miles from the city, close to the sea-shore, and the descent 
was so steep that we preferred to walk for some distance, 
following Basilio’s carriage through intricate lanes with high 
walls, until we had almost reached the level of the plain. 

No sooner had we got clear of the city than the temples 
and sea-coast burst upon us in a picture of classical beauty that 
can never be forgotten. The Temple of Concord seemed as 
perfect as if a train of Greek worshippers might be expected to 
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issue from its portico. The illusion of paganism revived might 
have been complete but for the shattered columns, broken 
pillars, and other remains of the surrounding temples. The 
best view of the whole group is from below, standing near the 
edge of the sea, with your back to the line of coast, looking up 
towards the rock on which Girgenti is built. Midway the eye 
rests upon the glorious outline of the Temple of Concord, which 
looks similar to the pictures one sees of the Parthenon. What 
adds to the beauty of the scene are the deep blue of the Sicilian 
sky, the wild luxuriance of vines, Indian figs and cactus growing 
around, and the utter desolation of the spot, for there are no 
houses, and one might say, no inhabitants. Basilio told us, 
however, that brigands often spent weeks in the ruins, when 
reposing after any excursion in other parts of the island. 

The unfinished Temple of Jupiter is now no longer the 
master-piece of pagan hands. After the Temple of Diana 
at Ephesus it had no rival, for according to the Anglo-Grecian 
traveller, Stuart, the height of the nave was eighteen feet more 
than that of St. Paul’s, London, and the breadth two feet greater. 
Before the roof could be finished, the architect and the workmen 
retired, the worshippers fell away, and the name of Olympian 
Jupiter passed into the realms of fable. In all the remains and 
records of mythology there is nothing so forcibly illustrating the 
overthrow of false gods at the rise of the pure light of the 
Gospel, as the fragments of this unfinished temple. The 
building was three hundred and seventy feet long, with a fagade 
of one hundred and eighty-three feet, and of such magnitude 
were the blocks that modern travellers have been puzzled to 
make out how some of them, weighing twenty tons each, were 
raised to a height of seventy feet. All was completed except 
the roof, for Diodorus even mentions a row of adé/antcs, or male 
statues, twenty-five feet in height, supporting the upper entab- 
lature. We had no difficulty in making our way to the ruined 
Temple of Esculapius, of which only three pillars remain, 
adjoining a site which is marked in the ancient maps as a fish- 
pond, but now a vineyard. From this spot we proceeded to the 
tomb of Theron, who was Tyrant of Girgenti before the first 
Punic War. It seemed to us almost incredible that this heap 
of masonry can be certified as the tomb of a person who 
flourished twenty-four centuries ago, but when we saw the 
temples close by, which were unquestionably of the same 
period, we felt little disposed to be sceptical. Human nature 
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was the same two thousand years ago as at present, and here 
among the rude Girgentians the grateful remembrance of Theron 
still survives, for at least they can point out his grave, while they 
have forgotten the very name of Phalaris. 

The two tyrants ruled within the same century, but Theron 
was just, humane and gencrous, while Phalaris was a monster of 
cruelty, as the story of his roasting a man ina brazen bull, and 
other exploits of the same kind remind us. 

While we were resting at the tomb of Theron, two men 
rode by on donkeys, with guns strapped to their backs. They 
might have been brigands, but probably they were not. At 
all events, as evening was coming on, Basilio hinted that the 
sooner we got back to Girgenti the better, especially as we had 
to make a halt ex route at the Temple of Juno. We found this 
by no means so well preserved as the Temple of Concord, to 
which otherwise it bore a striking resemblance. Both were of 
the Doric order, about one hundred and twenty feet long by 
fifty in breadth, and surrounded by a colonnade, with six pillars 
in front, and thirteen on each side. These temples were small 
compared with that of Jupiter, but eloquent proofs of the highly 
cultivated taste of the people who built them. That of Concord 
may remain as perfect two thousand years hence as it is to-day, 
carrying on to remote posterity the seal of Grecian art in the 
same way that the pages of Homer perpetuate the splendid 
genius of that people. The Greeks of Sicily were fully equal to 
the citizen of Athens or Lacedemon, and at one period Girgenti 
must have surpassed both those republics in taste and magni- 
ficence, for Pindar calls it, Aa//ista broteon polcon, “ fairest of 
mortal cities.” 

There is still an instinct of refinement about the people, and 
the donkey-carts, with painted panels of the siege of Troy or 
the Olympic games, show that the peasantry cherish the 
tradition of their Grecian origin, which neither Roman nor 
Carthaginian, Norman nor Saracen, Spanish nor Italian con- 


queror, has been able to extinguish. 
M. MULHALL. 
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ENDLESS as are the controversies which have raged at one 
time or another on the subject of the morality of human actions, 
there is one truth which has never been called in question by 
any of those who recognize an objective difference between 
right and wrong. That fortunate truth, which has stood un- 
shaken through so many storms, may be crudely stated thus: 
a man can be guilty of no sin so long as he acts according to 
his conscience. More fully stated, the same truth amounts to 
this: If a man possesses all the knowledge he is bound to 
possess on a particular point, and by the light of that knowledge 
judges honestly that a particular course of action is allowable, 
then, for him and for the time being, that course of action is 
not and cannot be sinful. His judgment from premisses to 
conclusion may be faulty; he may have pronounced a thing 
good in the abstract which in the abstract is bad ; but at worst 
he has committed no sin by following the practical dictate of 
his conscience. 

All this is so like a truism, that only its vast importance 
can be a sufficient excuse for insisting upon it. Truism or not, 
we have here the test by which every human action must 
ultimately be judged. God does not lic in ambush to ensnare 
the soul; He does not condemn His creatures for acts which 
they, through no fault of their own, did not know to’ be wrong. 
He has given to every man a practical guide in the matter of 
morals—conscience, the voice of reason, informed, in the case of 
the Christian, by Divine faith. He who follows this guide is not 
indeed safe from speculative error, but from moral guilt he is 
safe as surely as God is just. He therefore who docs what is 
wrong in itself, inculpably believing it to be right, commits no 
sin; and, on the other hand, he who does what is right in itself 
believing it to be wrong, sins, and will be judged for it. We have 
called conscience the voice of reason; and yet, almost in the 
same breath in which we have said that reason may err, 
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we have also laid it down that man has in his conscience an 
infallible guide as to right and wrong. Here we are face to 
face with something that looks very like a-contradiction. If 
conscience be the voice of reason, and reason may at any 
moment err, surely conscience is but a blind guide leading the 
blind. This objection is so fundamental that, were it admitted, 
the whole endeavour to live according to the law of God would 
be but a game at hazards. Hence we must be excused if we 
treat a little fully of a point with regard to which no Christian’s 
knowledge can be too clear. The question then to be answered 
is this: How can conscience, the voice of reason, be an infallible 
guide, since reason itself is so far from being infallible? 

The fact is that there are certain truths about which human 
reason left to itself cannot err. God, Who made man, has left 
upon him, and could not but leave upon him, some likeness of 
His own absolute truth. To say nothing at present of those 
first speculative truths in the intellectual order which make the 
child a metaphysician 7” posse, and without which no foundation 
for after-knowledge could exist, we shall find that there is a 
first principle in the moral order which will serve our present 
purpose and bring us at once into the heart of our main subject. 
“Gloomy and o’er-darkened” as may be the “ways made for 
our searching,” often as we stumble in the course of our purblind 
search, many as the wild tricks may be which our fancy and 
our finite intelligence play upon us, it yet remains true that 
man’s mind cannot, without a long course of most perverse 
training, be brought to doubt about this truth among others, 
that no one is bound bya law of which, through no fault of 
his, he does not know. The child’s first valid excuse for an 
unintentional offence is, “I did not know I was not to do it:” 
and those who are no longer children still recognize the fact 
that, if the plea of ignorance be true, and the ignorance in- 
culpable, misfortune may have happened, but moral wrong has 
not been done. Nay, surely Infinite Mercy appealed to Infinite 
Justice in that dying prayer, “They know not what they do.” 
Here, then, we have a key to the puzzle proposed above, an 
answer to the question how fallible intellect can speak with an 
infallible voice which we call conscience. Let the moral problem 
which meets a man at any moment be as difficult as may be, 
his honest inquiry into the right and wrong of the matter will 
lead him infallibly to one of two conclusions, either of which 
will keep him safe from sin. Either he will be convinced, after 
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proper diligence expended, that he sees the true solution of his 
doubt; or he will recognize his own inability to escape from 
that doubt at all. In the former of these two issues he will 
argue in this way: “I have done my best. I believe this answer 
to be the true one; therefore I will act upon it. If, after all, 
I am wrong in my conclusion, I shall at worst be acting against 
a law which I do not know to exist; nay, which I honestly 
believe not to exist. Therefore I can be guilty of no sin.” If, 
on the other hand, he cannot determine whether or not the law 
of which there is question binds him under the circumstances, 
he will fall back upon the same truth under another and still 
simpler form; for he will say: “I have done my best to find 
out whether I am bound by this law or not. I cannot find that 
I am bound by it. Hence, so far as I am concerned, the law 
either does not exist or has not been sufficiently promulgated. 
In either case it cannot bind me.” 

In both these cases it is clear enough that whatever of 
ignorance is supposed to exist is also supposed to be inculpable. 
Hence, before taking the next step in our argument, it may be 
well to explain when ignorance is culpable and when inculpable. 
A mistake is often made in this matter: we often hear it said 
that it is a man’s own fault if he does not know anything which 
he has had an opportunity of learning. In a certain very loose 
sense this is true. If a man has an opportunity of learning 
something and declines to do so, the inconvenient results which 
follow may be said to follow from his own fault in this sense, 
but in this sense only: he has declined the trouble of learning ; 
he must therefore take the consequence of his voluntary igno- 
rance. But there is not necessarily any moral fault in the 
matter. It is certainly not true that every man who has it in 
his power to learn the German language or the Integral Calculus 
is bound, under pain of moral fault to study those subjects. If 
it were so, there would be simply no end to our obligations 
and no possibility of fulfilling them all. Ignorance, then, is not 
morally culpable simply because it might have been avoided. 
It is morally culpable only when a man could have avoided it 
and was clearly bound so to do. Thus we might all, if we 
would, attain toa knowledge of the constituents of such common 
medicines as are in daily use amongst us; yet who will say 
that we sin by making no effort to learn these things? On the 
other hand, if a man intends to make his living by selling such 
medicines, he most undoubtedly is bound to possess knowledge 
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which cannot be expected of others. He has freely put himself 
in a position in which the lives of many may depend upon his 
knowledge. He has done this, it is true, not for the sole benefit 
of others, but mainly for his own. But he is not free to possess 
himself of the advantages of the situation and to decline its 
burdens. A child will tell him that he is answerable for the 
lives of his customers ; and answerable he certainly is for those 
lives so far as they may be saved or lost by his possessing or not 
possessing the amount of knowledge which was evidently required 
by one who meant to set up in his particular line of business. 
He is not bound to possess a great physician’s knowledge ; but 
he is bound to possess the knowledge that will suffice to make 
him a safe dispensing chemist: and if, for want of this know- 
ledge, he poisons his customers, he must answer for their lives 
to God, if not to the law of the land. Similar illustrations 
might be multiplied to any extent. It might be easily shown 
that the lawyer is guilty of grave injustice if he lets his client 
suffer, rather than expend ordinary diligence in acquiring the 
knowledge necessary to the conduct of his case; or that the 
confessor sins gravely if he runs the risk of injuring his penitent 
rather than devote proper care to the study of moral theology. 
In all these instances we find that ignorance is culpable; but 
we have only to reverse each supposition in order to see as 
many cases of inculpable ignorance. Thus the chemist’s cus- 
tomer is not bound to possess the chemist’s knowlege; nor is 
it any sin in the client or the penitent not to possess the 
knowledge which is of strict obligation in the case of the lawyer 
or the confessor. But enough has been said on this point :— 
ignorance is inculpable in a man who cither has not had the 
means of avoiding it, or has not been bound to avoid it; it is 
culpable in the man who could have avoided it and was bound 
to do so. 

It will now be safe to return to the main subject. Our 
argument so far has brought us to this conclusion—that man 
has in every case the means of acting without sin, if only he 
has the will. Speculative error he may fall into at any moment, 
without any fault on his own part ; but sin is never unavoidable. 
This of course supposes a man to act in accordance with the 
practical dictate of his conscience, and therefore never to act 
in doubt as to the lawfulness or unlawfulness of his action in 
the concrete. It is very necessary to add these words zn the 
concrete, because, as has already been abundantly shown, man 
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cannot always be certain of the abstract goodness or badness 
of every action, for man’s power of judging is finite ; but of the 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of that action in the concrete he can 
and must make himself certain, because he can do his best to 
solve the problem before him, and then either he is certain of 
the existence or non-existence of a law binding him, or else he 
acknowledges that he cannot be sure, either that the law exists 
or that it does not exist. In the latter case his conscience tells 
him that for the time being he is free from moral obligation. 

This brings us to the question to which this paper is 
intended to explain the probabilist’s answer. Under what 
circumstances is a man justified in saying, “I cannot find that 
a law binding me exists in this matter, therefore no such law 
does bind me at present”? Is it necessary, before he can thus 
argue that he be absolutely certain of the non-existence of the 
law? Or must he clearly see that the proofs forthcoming 
against the existence of the law are more powerful than those 
which incline him to believe that the law does exist? Or lastly, 
is it enough that, after all proper diligence, he still feels a real 
and well-grounded doubt of the law’s existence ? 

That absolute certainty of the law’s non-existence is required 
to free the conscience, no one who has thought over the matter 
even a little can possibly assert. To say this would be to leave 
the most learned theologians daily and almost hourly in hopeless 
doubt as to the lawfulness of many of their actions; and if 
if so, what would be the state of other men’s consciences? Such 
a rule would make the service of God a perfectly impossible 
task. Accordingly, the choice lics between three less terrible 
theories. These three theories are called by three very strange- 
looking and barbarous names—probabiliorism, equiprobabilism, 
and probabilism. But, however formidable the names may seem, 
the things indicated are not difficult to understand. The pro- 
babiliorist maintains that before a man can say, “ This law does 
not bind me because I cannot find that it exists or that it 
applies,” he must have satisfied himself that the arguments 
against the law’s existence or its application in the concrete 
case are stronger than the arguments for its existence or appli- 
cation : the equiprobabilist contends that the arguments against 
the law must be at least equal in force to those which are in 
its favour: and finally, the probabilist holds that a doubt is a 
doubt, and that consequently, as often as, after proper diligence, 
a well-grounded doubt remains as to the existence or application 
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of the law, a man does not know that the law exists or applies, 
and consequently is not bound by that law. It may be well 
here to repeat once more that the only question supposed to 
exist is as to the existence or non-existence of a Jaw and the 
consequent lawfulness or unlawfulness of the course opposed to 
that doubtful law. 

Of the view taken by the probabiliorist very little would 
have to be said here but for an idea which at this stage of the 
argument often misleads good people. Having once heard that 
the probabiliorist teaches that we must always do what is more 
probably right, while the probabilist sometimes allows us to do 
what is less probably right, many are inclined to cry out that 
the whole question is settled. “Of course we must serve God to 
the best of our power. Of course, therefore, we must all be 
probabiliorists, and do the more perfect thing always. Whoever 
says nay is a laxist: let him be anathema.” Now some of those 
who urge this simple settlement of a difficult controversy, do so 
because they argue inconsequently from the false supposition 
that optimism is possible and is prescribed in moral matters. 
To them we need only say one word here. We are not always 
bound to do the more perfect thing. In fact, we are rarely 
bound to do it, and for most men it would be practically 
impossible always to do it. A man whose money is his own, 
free from debt or other burden, commits no fault if he spends 
five hundred pounds on the purchase of a picture—a mere 
ornament, almost useless to him—though he knows that the 
money might have been better spent in helping to build a 
church or endow a hospital. His money is his own, and he 
may spend it on any purpose that is not sinful; between a 
good and a less good, or indifferent purpose, he is free to 
choose. 

But the same summary settlement of the difficulty before us 
is often urged by those who know too much about the science of 
morals to imagine that we are always bound to do the most 
perfect thing. Such persons say: “Surely, if I cannot be certain 
that I am doing God’s will, I must get’as near to such certainty 
as I can by doing what it seems to me more probable that God 
has commanded. True loyalty will not run the chance of dis- 
obedience where it is possible to make sure of being obedient. 
Even if I am mistaken no harm is done, whereas, if I choose the 
other alternative, I may be breaking the law.” Has the proba- 
bilist any answer to make to all this? Yes, he has. The 
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answer is that the question is entirely a question of objective 
law. You have to decide whether God has or has not laid a 
certain burden on His creatures. You are called upon to say 
whether a man is bound to a certain course of action. If you 
cannot say so with certainty, then, by proclaiming the existence 
of an obligation, you surely go beyond your province. You put 
yourself in the place of God, and assert the existence of a law 
which He has not made, or, at least, which you cannot prove 
that He has made. A man ¢/inks that a certain thing is 
commanded ; at the same time he sees that there are very 
grave reasons to doubt about the matter, very grave reasons 
for believing that no such obligation exists. Surely his opinion 
is not to be taken as constituting a law. Does it constitute a 
law even for himself, in face of the grave doubt to the contrary ? 
And may he dare to believe that it constitutes a law for those 
others whom he may have to guide or advise? To both these 
questions the probabilist answers, “No—zz dubiis libertas,” while 
to both the probabiliorist must often answer, “Yes.” He must 
often hold himself bound, nay, he must often teach others that 
they are bound, by a law the existence of which is in no sense 
certain, but only more probable than its non-existence. It is 
here that the probabilist seems to stand on the firmest ground. 
He does not object to the probabiliorist’s following his own more 
rigorous doctrine in his own conduct—for what is more probable 
is certainly probable—but he protests, and thinks he must ever 
protest, against man’s laying upon his fellow-man a burden 
which cannot be shown to be of God’s ordaining. 

Besides, the precise estimation of moral evidence by 
way of comparison is a very difficult thing; and the man 
whose delicate conscience leads him into the error of pro- 
babiliorism will without doubt find the task he has set himself 
impossible in very many cases. Much the same might be said 
of the difficulty, or rather impossibility of reducing to practice 
the theory of the equiprobabilist. But here we are touching on 
more delicate ground. Those who hold to equiprobabilism as 
a theoretic system claim to be the followers, and the only true 
followers, of the great modern light of moral theology, St. 
Alphonsus Liguori. It is quite foreign to the purpose of the 
present paper to enter into the vexed question, how far St. 
Alphonsus can and how far he cannot be proved to be in 
theory and practice an equiprobabilist. Our present purpose is 
neither to attack equiprobabilism nor to defend probabilism, 
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but to give a simple explanation, intelligible to all, of the real 
principles and working of the latter system. It would be both 
dishonest and useless to affect neutrality in the conflict between 
the rival systems. At the same time, the present paper is not 
meant to be in any sense polemical, but explanatory only. 

The foundation of probabilism is the axiom dwelt upon 
above, that a doubtful law does not bind; and the probabilist 
holds that a law is doubtful so long as, after proper diligence, a 
serious doubt remains as to whether the law does or does not 
exist or apply. In every such case the probabilist holds that the 
opinion favouring liberty is probable, in the technical sense of 
the word, and may be acted upon, so long as, in the concrete 
case, the decision turns entirely on the existence or non-existence 
of the law. This limitation has been already twice mentioned. 
It may be well to explain it with some little care. And here an 
example may be of great service. Let us suppose that a priest, 
or other competent person, is called upon to administer baptism 
under somewhat exceptional circumstances. A house has 
fallen, so far burying in its ruins an unbaptized child that 
only the fingers of one hand can be reached. It is certain that 
the child is alive, but it is also certain that it can only live a few 
minutes in the position in which it is. Nothing can possibly be 
done towards exposing its head or other principal part in time 
for baptism. The child must be baptized on the fingers that can 
be seen, or not at all. Here a difficulty arises. The validity of 
baptism on the fingers is at best doubtful; so that a child so 
baptized would certainly have to be re-baptized conditionally if 
an opportunity should offer. In our case, however, it is certain 
that no such opportunity can ever offer. The only question to 
be answered is this—may baptism be conferred under the cir- 
cumstances with probable danger of invalidity? The answer is 
certain—baptism not only may, but must be conferred in spite 
of the doubt as to its validity. The child has a right, which no 
one may gainsay, to receive probably valid baptism when 
baptism certainly valid is unattainable. This right prevails over 
the law binding every minister of a sacrament not to expose 
that sacrament to danger of invalidity ; for, after all, Sacramenta 
propter homines : the sacraments, like the Sabbath, are made for 
man, not man for the sacraments. But now let us suppose the 
same doubt as to the lawfulness of baptizing on the fingers to 
arise under quite other circumstances. Suppose a child to be 
carried in the ordinary course of things to the church to be 
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baptized. There is no special danger of death, and no difficulty 
in the way of administering baptism in the ordinary manner, on 
the head. But the mother has heard that baptism on the fingers 
is probably valid : she has also heard that it is lawful to act upon 
a solidly probably opinion in case of doubt. Accordingly, at 
her request, the priest is asked to baptize the child upon the 
fingers in order that the little thing may cry less. May the 
priest act upon this request, backed up as it is by such a show of 
theological knowledge? Here again the answer is certain: the 
priest cannot, without mortal sin, do anything of the kind. Now 
let us see what is the difference between the two cases, and why 
it is that the very same action is declared not only innocent, but 
even obligatory, in the one case, and absolutely inadmissible in 
the other. In other words, why is it that the probable opinion 
in favour of the validity of baptism on the fingers may be acted 
upon in the one case and not in the other? The reason is not 
far to seek. In the case of the half-buried child there is 
question only of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of a certain 
course of action, baptizing on the fingers. No certain law inter- 
venes to settle the matter. For the law alluded to above against 
exposing the sacraments to danger of invalidity is not absolute 
but conditional. It is not true that the sacraments may never be 
exposed to danger of invalidity, but only that they must not be 
so exposed when it is possible to confer them with certain, or, at 
least, more probable validity. On the other hand, in the case of 
the child brought to the church for baptism, the probability in 
favour of valid baptism on the fingers remained neither more 
nor less solid than in the other case; but, over and above this 
conflict of probabilities, a law the force and application of which 
was quite certain intervened to prevent the priest from acting on 
the probable opinion. To put the same thing in a still clearer 
light, in the first case, the doubt rested upon the only law that 
could apply; in the second, two questions of law came into 
play: the answer to one of them was perhaps doubtful, but the 
answer to the other was certain. The doubt as to the one con- 
stituted no probability of the non-application of the other. 

Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely. One more 
may be usefully considered, both because it touches upon a 
point which is of some consequence in the present day, and 
because it too shows how the probable innocence in one respect 
of a certain course may cease to justify that course in presence 
of a law which certainly binds. A man wishes to be present at 
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a spiritualistic séance. He has enquired into what has been done 
at similar meetings in the same place, and has come to the con- 
clusion that not improbably the devil may have something to do 
with it all, but that at the same time it is more probable that 
everything is mere trickery. He has consulted the theologians 
as to the general principles to be followed in such matters, and 
has found that when it is doubtful whether a certain phenomenon 
comes from natural or from supernatural agencies, the prudent 
presumption is that the causes are natural. Seeing therefore not 
only that there is probability in favour of the harmlessness of the 
amusement, but even that that probability is much greater 
than the probability of the opposite opinion, and is strengthened 
by general principles, he argues without fear that he is free 
to act as he wishes. Has he judged rightly? Or, what is more 
to our present purpose, ought a probabilist theologian to approve 
of his conclusion or not? To both questions the answer is 
—no. The conclusion has been honestly drawn according to 
the man’s lights, and therefore there is no question of sin; but 
the argument employed is faulty for the simple reason that a 
factor has been left out of sight which ought to have settled the 
whole matter at once. For, however true it may be that the 
balance of probability was in favour of the innocence of the 
course pursued, it is also true that nothing will justify a man in 
exposing himself without necessity to the danger of holding 
illicit intercourse with the devil and so falling to some extent 
into his power. Now, in the case supposed, there was at least a 
danger of this. The mere doubt, supposing it be a reasonable 
doubt, such as might naturally influence a prudent man, was 
enough to bring the case under the general law just mentioned. 
Hence, though there was indeed a doubt as to the matter of fact, 
yet, at the same time, a law which was beyond all doubt 
certainly applied to the case. But it has been said above—and 
all here set down is merely to enforce and explain the statement 
— that liberty is then only to be allowed in virtue of a probable 
opinion when the doubt applies to the obligation itself, that is to 
the law ; or, in case that more laws than one seem to affect the 
case, to all and each of those laws. So long as one certain law 
of certain application enforces an obligation, no number of 
doubts as to the application of other concurrent laws can justify 
the course favourable to liberty. 

It is all the more useful to have set down these examples 
here, because it is the fashion with many modern authors to 
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mark off an ill-defined class of subjects to which, they say, 
the principles of probabilism must not be applied. These 
subjects they declare to be those which concern the certain 
rights of a third person or some end which absolutely must 
be attained. This restriction they illustrate from just such 
matters as have been chosen for the above examples, explaining 
to us, for instance, that we must not use doubtfully valid matter 
in giving the sacraments when matter certainly valid may be 
had ; that a doctor may not use a probably safe and useful 
remedy when he knows of one the good effect of which is 
certain ; that a sportsman may not fire at a moving object on 
the ground that it may probably be a stag if it is at the 
same time probable that it may be a man. These examples, 
rightly understood, are most useful; but the way in which 
they are introduced into too many text-books is, to say the least 
of it, misleading. For it seems to be implied that the whole 
theory of probabilism is merely a sort of rule of thumb resting 
on no general principle of universal application. It is quite 
true that in each of these cases a probability is mentioned which 
does not constitute a serviceable probable opinion. But why ? 
Not because the theory of probabilism has broken down, but for 
the reason already pointed out, namely, because in each case a 
law the application of which is certain intervenes. The 
concrete obligation therefore, however doubtful it may be on one 
ground, is quite certain on another. There is thus no room for 
probabilism, since probabilism does not mean the weighing of 
doubt against certainty; but the theory has no more broken 
down, and has no more ceased to be of universal application 
within its own sphere than a statement made by Euclid about 
triangles has lost its universal truth when it is discovered that 
the same thing cannot be said of circles. 

At the cost of still further extending a lengthy digression, 
it may be convenient to add one word as to the true sense 
of an expression the misunderstanding of which is often a 
stumbling-block in the way of the student. We are often 
told that a probable opinion may not be followed in this or 
that case because “the law is in possession.” Very little need 
be set down here on this subject beyond this simple statement— 
no law can be truly said to be any longer in possession as soon 
as its binding force in the concrete has become doubtful. The 
mere fact that a man has been bound by a law for the last fifty 
years does not cause that law to be in possession to-day if a 
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reasonable doubt has arisen as to to-day’s obligation. Similarly 
the fact that a man was certainly bound to do a certain thing 
once to-day does not show that he is bound to do it now if it is 
solidly probable, though not certain, that he has already done it. 
The mere doubt as to the fact is here a doubt as to the further 
concrete binding force of the law: for such a law is equivalently 
conditional in its bearing upon an obligation Azc e¢ nunc—the 
man must do so and so if he has not already done it. A doubt 
has arisen as to the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the implied 
condition. Hence a doubt now exists as to the further binding 
force of the law. It is true that this view of the case would 
be indignantly rejected by many good theologians; but it has 
been said above that the object of this paper is not to combat 
systems opposed to probabilism, but to explain what seems to 
be the consistent theory of the probabilist when stripped of 
much confusion which has been imported into the consideration 
of that theory. It is only necessary to add to this part of the 
subject that wherever, in the above examples, a doubt has been 
spoken of, what is understood is a serious, well-grounded doubt, 
not the mere absence of absolute certainty. This will appear 
more clearly in our answer to the next and most fundamental 
question to be touched upon. 

This question is: When does a_ probabilist consider 
an opinion technically probable, and when does he not? 
In order to answer this question satisfactorily, a simple dis- 
tinction must be introduced and explained. The probability 
of an opinion may be, according to moralists, either intrinsic 
or extrinsic. An opinion is intrinsically probable when solid 
reasons exist for thinking that it is or may be true; an 
opinion is extrinsically probable when it is grounded upon 
the authority of those who are qualified to teach. Here we 
must pause to draw from the definition of intrinsic probability 
two deductions of immense importance in dealing with the 
present subject. It is clear in the first place that two opposite 
opinions may both possess solid intrinsic probability at the 
same time, and moreover that the mere fact that one of them 
is more probable does not at once altogether deprive the other 
of its probability. That which happens so often in other sciences 
may easily happen in the science of morals: the supporter of 
one of two opposite opinions may be able to say, “ This opinion 
seems to me the more probable of the two;” and may yet be 
compelled to admit that there is something, nay, even much, to 
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be said on the other side. The second deduction to be drawn 
from the explanation just given of intrinsic probability is this— 
not every doubt as to the obligation of a law leaves solid 
probability to the opinion favouring liberty. Even far short of 
absolute certainty there may be a preponderance of probability 
in favour of one opinion so considerable as to deprive the 
contrary opinion of all solid probability. In such a case no 
probabilist will maintain that the slight doubt remaining con- 
stitutes a solid reason for acting against the almost certain law. 
In other words, in such a case the opinion favouring liberty is 
not technically probable at all. 

Of course it is not always casy to say exactly how 
great the preponderance of probability is. Limiting cases 
will occur that will require serious thought. But it is not 
surprising that such difficulties should meet us from time to 
time in this matter. They occur in everything that cannot 
be measured by a material foot-rule or pair of scales. In 
all such matters much must be left to the prudent judgment 
of the individual concerned. But the fact that the probabilist 
has, like his neighbours, sometimes to face such difficulties 
is an argument neither in favour of rival systems nor against 
his. In moral questions, after all, a moral judgment must 
be followed; and moral certainty differs from mathematical 
certainty much as man’s knowledge of man differs from his 
knowledge of the more obvious properties of brute matter. A 
man, for instance, cannot measure his friend’s honesty with the 
foot-rule with which he can measure his height; but he can 
form an opinion of his friend’s honesty so reliable, that he 
commits no imprudence in trusting him. He will buy a horse 
from his friend without asking whether the animal is stolen 
property or not. There is a physical possibility that it has 
been stolen, and therefore there is a doubt not absolutely un- 
grounded as to the prudence of the purchase. But’ clearly such 
doubts as this do not to any practical extent interfere with 
certainty. It would be foolish to act upon them. Similarly 
in questions of right and wrong, the mere absence of mathe- 
matical or metaphysical certainty as to the binding force of a 
law, or, in other words, the existence of a very slight doubt 
in opposition to a great preponderance of evidence in favour 
of the law, does not constitute a probable opinion against the 
law. The doubt required by the probabilist must be a doubt 
that seems solidly grounded; and then, in the theory of the 
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probabilist, it will constitute a probable opinion even in oppo- 
sition to still stronger reasons on the other side. The only 
limit is this—those reasons must not be so much stronger that, 
in the judgment of a sensible man, they simply cause the 
strength of the opposing reasons to become insignificant. 

One word more must be added to the subject of intrinsic 
probability for fear of misunderstanding. It may seem to some 
from what has been said above, that every man without 
exception is to be his own judge of the probability or impro- 
bability of an opinion in moral. This is not really meant by 
what has been said. Subjective persuasion of the truth of an 
opinion will of course save the conscience from sin within proper 
limits: that is to say, the most ignorant man, acting honestly, 
and inculpably ignorant of the fact that it is not right to trust 
his own judgment in a matter with which he has no acquain- 
tance, will not sin by following his misguided conscience. But, 
after all, this difficulty is not likely to occur: and in any case 
the above remarks are intended to apply to the subjective 
persuasion which accords or seems to accord with objective 
probability ; that is, to the case of those who are capable of 
judging reasonably of the matter in hand. Common prudence 
must not be neglected in the ordering of one’s actions towards 
moral goodness, any more than in other less important matters. 
A man must not presume to judge for himself unless he has 
good reason to think that his knowledge is sufficient for the 
task. This men know perfectly well with regard to other 
matters ; and experience would seem to show that they know 
it equally well with regard to the science of right and wrong. 
However, if there be a real difficulty here at all, it is a difficulty 
which affects the general problem of morals rather than the 
special system of the probabilist. Every moralist, of whatever 
school, will recognize the fact that most men must often, in the 
choice of their line of moral conduct, fall back upon the know- 
ledge of others to supplement their own. This brings us 
naturally to the consideration of what the probabilist under- 
stands by extrinsic probability. 

Extrinsic probability, as has been already said, means that 
probability which is grounded upon the authority of those who 
are qualified to teach. There is of course no question here 
of the teaching authority of the Church as such: for the explicit 
teaching of the Church on any point results, not in probability, 
but in certainty. The teaching therefore to be considered in 
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this place is the teaching, written or oral, of private doctors. 
At the very outset of this part of our subject we are met by an 
obvious but superficial objection. Men are only too ready to 
cry out against those who seem to entrust their consciences to 
the keeping of others. So thoroughly has the fatal error of 
private judgment taken possession of many persons, in this 
country especially, and so eagerly do men grasp at anything 
that looks like an objection against that bulwark of “priestcraft” 
the confessional, that many who judge reasonably enough of 
other matters meet the Catholic moralist with the indignant 
question : “How can you trust yourself to another's guidance 
in such matters? How can you fancy that another man’s 
opinion can free you from the obligation of satisfying your own 
conscience?” But the truth is that those who make use of 
this objection forget in the most important and difficult of their 
affairs that prudence which they are careful enough to apply 
to the formation of other judgments. No man who is not most 
foolishly presumptuous thinks of judging for himself in all 
matters. A wise man is always taking advice, especially when 
what is to be judged of is something to which he has not 
devoted special study. Thus the judge, who lays down the 
law without fear or hesitation in some difficult case, may without 
inconsistency consider it only prudent to consult his physician 
as to the comparatively simple question what he had better 
eat for supper; the engineer, who arranges with almost 
instinctive ease thousands of tons of stonework, or the labour 
of hundreds of men, does not think it beneath him to consult 
his solicitor about some very insignificant point of law which 
comes in his way. In acting thus men only show their common 
sense and their real wish to carry out well what they are 
engaged upon. 

The same is true of those who seek and follow advice as 
to the right ordering of their lives according to the law of 
God. Here more than in other matters, and for obvious 
reasons, the man who is led only by his own lights has a 
fool for his guide. No man, however wise or however holy, 
is fit to be his own unaided guide as to right and wrong, and 
most men would act very foolishly indeed if they did not often 
seek the advice of those who are better instructed, or who, 
from not being personally concerned with the matter in hand, 
can judge of it with greater impartiality. The more important 
the matter is of which a man is called upon to judge, the 
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more imperatively is he bound to take the best means of 
arriving at a safe conclusion, or, in other words, to consult 
those whose opinions on the point are worth having. Absolute 
certainty cannot always be had in these matters; but a man 
is safe in conscience when he has done his best; that is, 
practically, when he has taken the best advice within his reach. 
So much being premised in answer to an objection which could 
not be altogether passed over, it is time to see in what way 
the probabilist teaches his disciple to make use of the opinions 
of more learned men in order to the formation of his practical 
conscience. Here we must reject by a simple and formal denial 
the calumny directed against Catholic moralists by some who 
do not or will not know what those moralists teach. It has 
been said again and again, in spite of denial and proof to the 
contrary, that the probabilist teaches that the opinion of any 
one writer on morals is sufficient to found a solid probability 
which may be acted upon. 

Of course this charge is as false as it is improbable. Those 
who accuse probabilist theologians of thinking and speaking so 
very foolishly with regard to the subject which they have specially 
studied, would hardly think of accusing the same men of similar 
folly in other matters—of believing, for instance, that New York 
was probably the capital of Yorkshire, because somebody could 
doubtless be found ignorant enough to affirm such a strange 
piece of geography. The accusation in fact implies that all those 
great men whose works maintain the doctrines of probabilism 
are either absolutely imbecile, or as reckless in what they write 
as those are who thus calumniate them. 

But apart from the gross improbability of the thing—cnough in 
itself to condemn the accusation as a barefaced calumny—no one 
can even glance through the works of the great probabilist writers 
without finding the very doctrine so insolently fathered upon 
them quoted as an opinion explicitly condemned by the Church, 
and which consequently no Catholic could hold without ecclesi- 
astical censure. What probabilists do teach on this point is 
briefly the following. We will begin with what they say of 
following the opinion of one theologian, so as to substantiate 
our denial of the calumny just mentioned. The only cases in 
which one theologian will suffice are these two—first, if by his 
arguments the one theologian absolutely convinces the reason 
of his reader. But clearly in this case a man will be acting, 
not on authority at all, but on the strength of his own subjective 
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conviction that no more doubt remains on the subjeet: this he 
might have done without consulting his author at all if the 
same arguments had happened to occur to him: he is not 
following extrinsic probability, as explained above, but subjec- 
tive certainty. Secondly, a man may consider an opinion 
probable on the authority of one theologian, apart from absolute 
subjective certainty, if that theologian is certainly an authority 
above all objection, and satisfactorily refutes the arguments 
of all his opponents, and brings forward in support of his own 
view arguments which those opponents either overlook or clearly 
fail to refute. Under such circumstances, it is very likely, 
judging of things by the principles of common sense, that such 
an author is right in his conclusion. In other words, that 
opinion is solidly probable, and deserves to be accepted as 
such by prudent men. It therefore constitutes a really solid 
doubt as to the truth of the contrary opinion. It is hard to 
see why the most sensitive conscience should take offence at 
a doctrine so evidently reasonable as this; and no probabilist 
whose name is ever quoted with approbation in Catholic schools 
of moral theology dreams of approaching nearer than this to 
the doctrine which we have stigmatized as a calumny. This 
case, in which a man may act upon the opinion of one moralist 
in opposition to the opinion more generally received is evidently 
quite exceptional, just as in other matters it is a very excep- 
tional thing with a prudent man to trust to the judgment of 
one writer who stands by himself and professes to have dis- 
covered what all other authorities on his subject have over- 
looked. In ordinary cases, the probabilist requires for extrinsic 
probability the agreement of a large number of theologians of 
acknowledged authority. Thus, to quote the ordinary example, 
St. Thomas and his school will suffice; and certainly no one 
who knows what manner of men St. Thomas and many of his 
followers are, will have any fear that an opinion admitted by 
them has been allowed to pass muster for want of sufficient 
consideration. The truth is that neither the physician anxious 
for the lives of his patients, nor the judge with his tremendous 
responsibility, nor the business man, with his eager eye to 
gain, is half so cautious about basing a conclusion on extrinsic 
authority, as the Catholic moralist who has studied his moral 


theology.” 


2 As calumnies on this point have not been wanting in recent English literature, 
it will be well to refer the reader for confirmation of the statements made in the text 
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It is possible that some one with a slight acquaintance 
with the works of modern Catholic writers on morals, and a 
still slighter knowledge of the practical working of the teaching 
body in the Church, may retort upon us with a very obvious 
question. Is it not true that the Catholic feels himself safe 
in following St. Aphonsus Liguori without troubling himself 
about other authorities? Is not this a clear case, and one 
that recurs every day, of relying upon the opinion of a single 
theologian? We answer that, if it can be shown beyond all 
doubt that St. Alphonsus teaches a certain doctrine as true or 
as solidly probable, a Catholic theologian does feel safe, or 
rather does know that he is safe, in considering that opinion ~ 
solidly probable. But this the theologian does, not on account 
of the private authority of St. Alphonsus, immensely great as 
that authority is, but for another reason altogether, namely, 
because the Church has carefully examined St. Alphonsus’ 
doctrine, and has pronounced that, except in the case of the 
subsequent decision by ecclesiastical authority of a point still 
undecided in the Saint’s time, a theologian is safe in following 
St. Alphonsus in the way described above. The Church has 
not indeed pronounced that St. Alphonsus is right on every 
point, but merely that the doctrines which he teaches as true, 
or as solidly probable, are so well supported by argument, or 
authority, or both, that their probability cannot be denied. 
Even a Protestant can easily understand that, at least from a 
Catholic’s point of view, there is a very great difference between 
following the authority of a single doctor, however great, and 
trusting to the sentence of the Church which Christ has ap- 
pointed to teach all nations. 

It only remains to gather up the threads of a necessarily 
discursive argument. We began by stating that a man sins 
when he acts against his conscience—then and then only. 
We then showed in what sense it is true that a man may 
always avoid sin if he will; not indeed material sin in every 
case, but formal sin always. We showed how this was to be 
done, by the formation of a certain judgment for the guidance 
of the man’s conduct ;—not necessarily a certain judgment 
as to the speculative question of right and wrong in the matter, 
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but a perfectly certain judgment as to the concrete obligation. 
This, we saw, was to be done by the application, when 
necessary, of the reflex principle that a doubtful law, that 
is, a law the existence or application ef which cannot be ascer- 
tained with at least moral certainty, can never give rise to a 
certain obligation. At this point a question necessarily arose 
as to the sort of doubt about a law’s existence or application 
which would suffice to keep the conscience free from the 
obligation of complying with such a law. We have endea- 
voured to explain the probabilist’s answer to this question. 
That answer may be briefly stated thus. So long as the doubt 

‘ rests upon the only obligation, or upon each of the separate 
obligations, of which there is question, a man is not obliged 
to assume that he is bound to a certain course of conduct if 
there are solid reasons, whether in the form of internal evidence 
or in that of external authority, for thinking that he is not 
so bound. A slight doubt as to the existence of the law, that 
is, such a doubt as is merely equivalent to the absence of 
absolute certainly, may not be acted upon, and must go for 
nothing: but so soon as the doubt is such as would in other 
matters of importance have weight with a prudent man, the 
person so doubting may recognize the fact that no certainty, 
however loosely the word may be understood, can exist in 
face of a well-grounded doubt, and may therefore say to 
himself: I cannot find that this law binds me: bind me there- 
fore it cannot, at least until I have the means of gaining a more 
definite knowledge of it. When he has thus reasoned, his 
intellect may still be in doubt as to the speculative question, 
but his conscience is set at rest by a certainty. 

No deliberate attempt has been here made to defend the 
probabilist’s system against either of its rivals; the only thing 
attempted has been to show what the consistent ‘probabilist 
does really teach. 


G, TARLETON. 
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’Twas his little daughter's portrait— 
Child as a lily fair ; 

Clear as some crystal stream her eye, 
Sunlit her golden hair. 

He blent his colours tenderly ; 

Love was in every hue 

That decked the canvas pale, whereon 
His darling’s face he drew. 


“ What dost thou, darling father, now ?” 
The little maid would say ; 

“ And why that darkness on the brow 

I saw not yesterday ? 

Such sombre hues are not for me— 

I love the light,” she said. 

“ My little daughter,” answered he, 
“I’m putting in the shade. 


“’Twere not a perfect picture, if 
The dark lights were away ; 

To show the brightness needeth yet 
The help of shadows grey : 

Be patient, little maiden mine,— 

No shadow without sun! 

How dark was needed thou shalt see 
When all the work is done !” 


* * * * 
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O ’twas the Master Painter, in 
Her early morning tide, 

That called that little maiden from 
Her doating father’s side ; 

And left the old man weeping lone 
Beside her little face 

Still smiling from the canvas in 

Its innocence and grace. | 


“Tis well, O Heavenly Master! well!” 
The old man softly said ; 

“ To make my picture perfect, Thou 
Art putting in the shade : 

Be patient, restless spirit, then-— 
No shadow without sun ! 

That dark was needed thou wilt see 
When all the work is done.” 
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OF all scientific instruments, the barometer appears to many 
people the most unscientific, puzzling, and misleading. It will 
rise for wind, it will rise for calrn ; it will fall for rain, it will fall 
for no rain; it will mark fair when blowing a gale, and it will 
stand at change during a spell of fine days. 

So, too, the weather forecasts, as given in Zhe Times by the 
Meteorological Office, seem to some, as appears by recent letters 
in the papers, to be but a delusion and a snare. We are told it 
is to rain, and it is fine; that it is to be fair, and it rains. What 
is the meaning of all this, ask the indignant writers of these 
letters—of this waste of public money on weather prophecies, 
which make us leave our umbrella at home when we should 
have taken it out, and take it out when we might have left it at 
home? Far better, they think, would it be to trust to the old 
simple rule, ‘“ When it is fine take your umbrella out, and when 
it is wet please yourself,” than trust to these false weather 
prophets. 

But let the question be considered calmly, and it will then, 
we think, appear whether the barometer, read aright, and the 
work of the Meteorological Office, understood aright, are to 
blame, or whether the critics of them both are not somewhat at 
fault. Well, it must first be confessed that the barometer, in the 
ordinary form of weather glass, with the words, “Fair,” “Change,” 
and the rest, on it, zs an unscientific and misleading instrument, 
and if only the mercury could change its colour it would 
assuredly blush at the untruths to which it is made to bear 
witness. For, to what, in fact, does the height of the column 
of mercury in the barometer tube bear testimony? It is to the 
pressure and temperature of the air at the time. In the first 
place, to the pressure of the air, which balances the weight of the 
column of mercury; and secondly, to the temperature, as the 
same weight of mercury, owing to heat causing its expansion, is 
longer on a hot day than on a cold one. # And for this change of 
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height, due to the expansion and contraction of the mercury for 
heat and cold, a correction has to be made in order to get the 
true reading of the barometer. 

Hence, even supposing the state of the present or coming 
weather at any place were in some simple relation to the height 
of the mercury in the barometer at the place of observation, and 
in relation to nothing else, still the words, “Change,” “ Fair,” 
and the rest, would be out of place and misleading, since, if on a 
certain day, for example, which was fair, the barometer at the 
sea level marked “ Fair,” at the top of a hill at the same place it 
would no longer do so, as the pressure at the summit of a hill 
is less than at its base. 

Moreover, the range of the barometric readings differs in 
summer and winter, so that the wording on the instrument 
would be incorrect at one or other season of the year. 

But the weather at any place does not stand in a simple 
relation to the pressure of the air at that place, but, among 
other things, depends on the pressure of the air at distant places 
round about it, that is, on the general distribution of the atmos- 
pheric pressure. Hence, to try to form a judgment of the 
weather to come by observing only the height of the barometer, 
is about as useless as to try to judge of the exact direction of 
the wind from the smoke of a running locomotive. 

Even noticing whether the mercury be rising or falling is not, 
taken by itself, a reliable sign of what kind of weather is 
approaching, as a quickly propagated shallow depression with 
light winds will cause the barometer to fall as quickly as a 
more slowly propagated deep depression with strong winds.! 

Hence the inutility of the barometer as a weather-glass, if 
considered by itself at a single place, is again apparent. 

But the readings of the barometer are of the greatest use in 
forecasting the probable weather, if they are considered, not 
alone, but in connection with the past and present direction and 
force of the wind, the movements of the higher clouds, and 
together with the rise or fall of the temperature, the dampness or 
dryness of the air, the season of the year, and in connection 
with the distribution of atmospheric pressure over a large area, 
as shown by the barometric readings given on the weather 
charts of the previous days. For the weather is a resultant of 


all these variables, and more besides. 

1 It should be noted that the velocity with which the wind blows in a storm is not 
the same as the rate at which the storm moves; the former may be great and the latter 
small, or vice versa. 

_ VOL. XXIX. F 
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In the use, however, of such general and probable forecasts 
of the weather as are given by the Meteorological Office, the 
influence on them of local surroundings must be observed and 
allowed for at each place. 

While, then, the readings of a single barometer considered by 
itself are of little use, as the weather does not stand in a simple 
relation to them, the readings of the barometer, taken at many 
places spread over a large area, and considered together, are 
useful in forming a probable forecast, as the general character of 
the weather is found for the most part to stand in a definite 
relation to the areas of high and low atmospheric pressure. 

These areas of high and low pressure, and the general 
distribution of the atmospheric pressure, are marked out on the 
weather charts by lines called zsodars, or lines drawn through 
places where the barometric readings are the same, and hence 
where the pressure of the air is the same. From the position of 
these zsobars, and from the gradients or amount of difference of 
barometric pressure between them, the direction and force of 
the winds are estimated. To make this clear, let us take an 
imaginary but possible case. Suppose London and its suburbs 
to be the centre of an area of low pressure, the barometer in the 
city standing at 29 inches, and lower than any place round 
Greater London. And then imagine a closed line encircling 
London, to be drawn through places where the barometers all 
marked equal pressures, but somewhat higher than the central 
area. Suppose, further, several more or less concentric encircling 
lines, say some sixty miles apart, to be drawn outside this first 
line, through places of equal barometric readings, but each line 
representing a higher pressure as it is further removed from the 
centre. Then it is found that, for the most part, the direction 
and force of the wind bear a definite relation to these lines. The 
relation is as follows: As to direction, the winds blow more or 
less parallel to the lines of equal pressure, but with a tendency 
towards the centre of low pressure. And they blow so that, if 
one stand with the lower pressure on the left hand and higher 
on the right, the wind will be at his back. This fact is known 
as Buy Ballot’s Law. This statement is true for places north 
of the equator ; for places south of it we must change the place 
of the words left and right: 

As to the force of the wind, it is found to bear some relation 
to the steepness of the gradient ; that is, the greater the raze of 
decrease of pressure, measured in differences of hundredths of an 
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inch of mercury per sixty miles as you pass from places of high 
barometric pressure to places of a lower pressure, the greater the 
force of the wind. 

Thus supposing London the centre of an area of low 
pressure, and that there the barometer stood at 29in., and at 
Portsmouth on the first zsobar it stood at 29.05, and at 
Plymouth on the second it stood at 29.2, then the gradient or 
rate of decrease of pressure would be greater in our supposed 
example between Plymouth and Portsmouth than between 
Portsmouth and London, and the wind, which in accordance 
with Buy Ballot’s Law would be north-westerly, would be 
stronger between Plymouth and Portsmouth than between 
Portsmouth and London. 

At the centre of the area of low pressure there is a calm. 
In this state of distribution of the atmospheric pressure, the 
winds circulate round the central area of low pressure the 
reverse way to that in which the hands of a watch move. This 
kind of atmospheric disturbance or storm is known as a cyclone. 
These cyclones bring with them our bad weather—winds, clouds, 
rain, or snow—and they are ushered in and accompanied by a 
rise of temperature in winter and a fall in summer. For the 
most part these areas of depression move quickly, and do not 
last so long, nor are they so extended in area as the opposite 
type of weather, the anti-cyclone. The majority of the cyclones 
which visit and pass over these islands travel in an easterly 
direction. The wind at their approach and passage is found to 
veer or back at any place, according as the centre of the 
depression passes on the north or south side of that place. 
And in general, looking in the direction in which the centre 
of low pressure is passing, the wind backs at places on the left 
hand and veers at places on the right of it as it passes them. 

The second type of distribution of atmospheric pressure and 
accompanying weather is the anti-cyclone—an area of high 
pressure. Its characteristics are the opposite of those of the 
cyclone. Its area is more extended, it lasts a longer time, and 
is slower in its movements. Its gradients are less steep and its 
winds are light, and circulate round the central area of high 
pressure in the direction of the motion of the hands of a watch, 
the reverse to that in which they move in a cyclone, and they 
draw out from the centre instead of in towards it. But, as in 
the case of the cyclone, they blow more or less parallel to the 
zsobars or lines of equal pressure, and at the centre of the 
system there is a calm. The weather accompanying the anti- 
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cyclone is generally fine, sometimes with the occasional 
formation and clearing away of fog. It is generally ushered 
in by a fall of temperature in winter and a rise in summer. 

It is from the knowledge of the characteristics of these two 
main types of atmospheric disturbance, and from the knowledge 
of how the distribution of the air’s pressure is changing, and of 
the kind of weather existing over a large area at a given time, 
that the probable and general forecasts of the weather are 
formed. 

This information is obtained, through the aid of the tele- 
graph, from the meteorological stations placed about the 
kingdom. The more numerous and well placed the stations 
are the more complete is this information, and so the less 
imperfect will be the forecasts. The difficulty of telegraphing 
on Sundays makes of course a great gap in the data of the 
Meteorological Office for the first part of the week, and so adds 
to the difficulty of its work. 

The forecasts can only be probable, not certain, owing to 
our imperfect knowledge and information. For though some- 
thing is known about the kind of weather accompanying certain 
types of atmospheric disturbances, still very much has yet to be 
learnt, by continual and patient observation and study, regarding 
the laws of storm motion as to rate and direction. Subsidiary 
depressions, too, form a special difficulty. Lack of information, 
too, as to the changes taking place over the ocean to the west of 
us, is to us in England a great difficulty in the way of making 
forecasts more than a day or two beforehand of the coming 
storm. Still some, and not little, measure of success has been 
attained, in spite of all difficulties. This will be apparent from 
the Parliamentary papers quoted in Mr. R. H. Scott’s admirable 
little book on weather charts and storm warnings, in which it 
appears that about eighty per cent of the warnings issued were 
justified by the strong winds or gales which followed. 

Besides the forecasts being only very probable, not certain, 
they are rather general than particular; that is, they give in 
general the force and direction of the winds, and the kind of 
probable weather, and cannot and do not pretend to give a 
forecast of the winds and weather as modified by the surround- 
ings and contour, such as the wooded hills, mountains, and 
valleys, of any particular place. 

It is for those living at such places to observe how the 
general forecast which warns them of an approaching change 
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is modified in their case by their surroundings; and then, with 
the warnings and aid of the general forecast and their own 
observation, they should form a particular forecast for them? 
selves suited to their position. 

The general forecasts are not meant to be short and roya} 
roads to weather wisdom for the unobservant and un-self- 
helpful. They do not pretend to tell the people at any 
particular place that to-day it will rain at ten o’clock and be 
fine at five; or that the wind which will in general be easterly 
will for them be southerly, owing to the position of the hills 
surrounding the place at which they live. To render personal 
observation at particular places unnecessary is not their object, 
and surpasses their power. They are intended as forewarnings 
to our seamen and as aids to personal observation, and as such 
do useful work. 

Mistakes in forming judgments which are dependent on so 
many, such varied, and imperfectly mastered factors as are 
those on which depend a forecast of the weather, cannot but 
sometimes occur. Still, considering the many difficulties of the 
work of the Meteorological Office, and the success attained in 
spite of them, every indulgence should be extended to its 
failures, and its forecasts and charts should be gratefully received 
and wisely used as useful aids, and not abused for not being 
what they never pretended to be, viz., a full, particular, and 
certain prophecy of the weather for every place in the United 
Kingdom. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that, in a short article of 
this kind, only a very brief and incomplete outline of the 
general principles of weather forecasting can be given. The 
reader interested in the subject must be referred for fuller 
information to such books as Mr. R. H. Scott’s Weather Charts 
and Storm Warnings, and his Elementary Meteorology, just 


published. 


H. M. 
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IN the last fifty years the world has travelled a long way: and 
it is not a little difficult to carry our minds back to May, 1833. 
If we had been studying at Paris in that year, however, we 
would have probably been reduced, as good Catholics, to a state 
of sad despondency. In our own days we are accustomed to 
hear much about the decay of faith and the advent of a new 
civilization, which may modify or overthrow the ancient scheme 
of Christianity. But in the Paris of 1833 they had settled it 
beyond a doubt that Christianity was already dead. The wise 
men— many of them names well known in literature—and the 
earnest idealists—many of them willing to sacrifice anything for 
the advancement of the human race—were all of one mind. A 
new Gospel had arisen and carried men’s minds by storm. It 
was the Gospel according to St. Simon. It has disappeared. 
You will find well-educated men who couldn't tell you anything 
about it. But in those days it was the gateway of the Mil- 
lennium. 

It seems odd to us that so much good enthusiasm should be 
wasted on a system which in truth was vague and unsubstantial 
to the last degree. Probably the next generation will be equally 
surprised that our leaders of thought should make prophets out 
of Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. But while the fit is on, 
hero-worship is an enormous force ; and even those who hold on 
to their own faith, are too often disheartened and reduced to an 
attitude of helpless and hopeless protest, when they should be 
working at the problem of life. 

Among the believing population of France, since the great 
Revolution, this “folded-arms” attitude has been much too 
common. In the heyday of Simonianism, good men went about 
shaking their heads over the wickedness of the world and the 
special wickedness of all Reformers and Liberals, but they did 
nothing. Indeed, it came to be the favourite saying of the 
philosophers, that Christianity had done great things in the old 
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time, but that in modern civilization it had no works to show. 
“If this system, which claims to be divine,” said they, “were 
true--if its professors, high and low, believed and felt that 
‘Jesus was the Son of God’—if the Gospel of charity and self- 
abnegation, of sympathy for the publican and the sinner, of the 
brotherhood of all men under the Divine Father, were indeed 
accepted as God’s personal message for the regeneration of the 
world—the good works of the Christians would have renewed 
the face of the earth.” 

The taunt went home to the mind of one remarkable man. 
There was growing up alongside the St. Simonians a small but 
brilliant band of young defenders of the faith—Catholic students 
and others, who felt that the philosophic criticisms were really 
shallow, and were animated by an enthusiasm, vague as yet, to 
do something to set religion right with the world of their gene- 
ration. They were few, and not all wise; but in their hour and 
place they were a great power. Of this band, the most striking 
figure in many ways was a young lawyer named Frederic 
Ozanam, who came from his home at Lyons to finish his studies 
at Paris in 1832. From the first he formed a keen desire to 
gather about him “a reunion of friends working together under 
the flag of Catholic ideas.” The boldness of the project may be 
gathered from the fact that when he entered the Ecole de Droit, 
there were among the crowd of students who attended it only 
three besides himself who professed Christianity. 

This plan of organizing a band of Catholics first grafted 
itself on the debates or conferences which had just been started 
by “ Pere” Bailly, at the offices of the 7ribune Catholique. These 
discussions were brilliant ; and as many of the leading assailants 
of Christianity attended them, they were telling as a protest and ~ 
a defence. But Ozanam soon recognized that the true defence 
lay not in words only, but in works. He gathered about him a 
few debaters of his own mind, and in May, 1833, in the same 
offices and under the presidency of the sympathetic Bailly 
himself, the first Conference of St. Vincent de Paul was held. 

Before describing, however, the work or the history of this 
unique association, whose fiftieth anniversary will be celebrated 
during May in Paris by delegates from all parts of the Catholic 
world, it is perhaps due to Ozanam’s memory that we should 
turn back to quote, from a letter which he wrote when little 
more than seventeen, his own account of the ideas that inspired 
him. If any reader fancies that it might be as true in many 
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things for 1883 in London as in 1833 in France, we will not 
dispute with him. MJutato nomine, de te. 

“For my part,” said this boy, “my choice is made. I feel 
that the past is falling to pieces, that the foundations of the old 
edifice are shaken, and that a terrible convulsion has changed 
the face of the earth. But what is to arise out of these ruins ? 
Is society to remain buried under its fallen thrones, or is it to 
reappear younger, fairer, and more grand? Shall we see the 
novos calos ct novam terram? That is the question. I, who 
believe in Providence, and do not despair of my country, i 
believe in a palingenesis. But what is to be the form, what the 
law, of this new order of society, I will not prophesy. 

“ Nevertheless, what I know is this, that there exists a Provi- 
dence, and that that Providence cannot for six thousand years 
have abandoned reasonable creatures, naturally desirous of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, to the genius of evil and error. 
... The first want of man, I said, the first want of society, is some 
notion of a religion. . . . I was conscious of a corresponding want 
in myself. I had need of something solid to take hold of, some- 
thing I could take root in and cling to, to stem the torrent of 
doubt. And then, oh my friends, my soul was filled with a great 
joy! for it discovered by sheer force of reason that this some- 
thing was none other than that Catholicism which was first 
taught me by my mother, and which so often fed my childish 
mind with its beautiful memories and its still more beautiful 
hopes. I cling to the pillar of the temple. I will point to it as 
a beacon of deliverance to those who are tossing on the sea of 
life. Happy shall I be, if a few friends will rally round me. 
Then we shall unite our efforts, and create a work together, 
and perchance the day may come when all mankind will be 
gathered within the same protecting shade. For Catholicism in 
its eternal youth and strength will rise upon the world, and, 
placing itself at the head of the age, will lead it on to a happy 
civilization.” No wonder he should add, in his grand simplicity 
of heart, “I am overcome, my friends, in speaking to you. I 
am filled with intellectual delight—/or the work ts magnificent, 
and I am young.” 

Such was the spirit in which he set to work to gather about 
him the few young Catholics he met. It was the spirit of 
which great enterprises are begotten—a courageous faith, a 
frank recognition of the realities of the age, and a sublime enthu- 
siasm for the service of God and man. But the outcome of the 
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work seemed almost ridiculously petty beside these great aspira- 
tions. 

In the month of May, 1833, eight poor students met in the 
newspaper office, Rue du Petit Bourbon, near Saint Sulpice, 
under the presidency of the wise and charitable editor. They 
settled that the time was come when lay Catholics should devote 
themselves to some practical work for the glory of God and the 
good of themselves and their fellow-men. They settled that the 
work should be “the service of God in the persons of His poor” 
—that they should visit their people personally—and that they 
should assist by material help where needful, but specially with 
all the moral and spiritual assistance which their own greater 
advantages of education allowed. Their methods were simplicity 
itself, and so they have remained. Then, as now, the members had 
each a few poor families allotted to their care. They visited, and 
met weekly to report and discuss the best means of help. They 
gave their relief in tickets, and raised their funds by a secret 
collection at each sitting. They began and closed with prayer. 

Their prohibitory rules were equally plain. No politics and 
no personality were to enter the Conference, and the society 
was never to be used as a stepping-stone for the worldly 
advancement of its members. An odd regulation surely, when 
the society consisted of eight indigent and powerless lads. 
Yet the self-denying ordinance, which holds as strictly now as 
then, was one of the very earliest rules of the society. 

Among their first exploits was the obtaining of a legal pro- 
tection for a decent woman whose husband beat her and drank 
every penny she earned. Ozanam chanced to discover that the 
hapless woman had been entrapped into what was no marriage at 
all. With infinite trouble, he persuaded her that she was free, and 
she was sent rejoicing to her Breton home. But the case is notable 
for another reason. She had two bright boys, whom she could 
not well take with her. The society discussed their case, and at 
last it was agreed that M. Bailly should take them into the 
printing-office, and that the young brotherhood should be their 
guardian. Thus in the very earliest days of the first Conference 
was laid the foundation of that which now promises in many 
places to be the most useful of all the works of the society—the 
“ Patronage,” or care of boys. 

One of Ozanam’s philosophic friends, with a half-amused pity, 
said to him, “ What can you hope to do? You are only eight 
poor lads, and do you expect to relieve the swarming misery of 
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Paris? If you counted any number of members you could do 
comparatively nothing. We, on the contrary, are elaborating 
ideas—a new system which will reform the world and banish 
misery from it altogether. We shall do for humanity in a 
moment what you could not accomplish in centuries !” 

The spirit of the missionary was upon him, however, and, 
small as the work was, he felt that he must do it. History has 
answered the critic. Ozanam’s “work” has gone on, and is 
about to celebrate its half-centenary. The “ideas” have long 
since wrapped up groceries. At the time, however, the young 
conference was very timid. At first they were almost afraid 
to admit more. But by degrees they began to grow. In two 
months they had doubled and moved to a new room. Yet it 
was two years before they were a hundred. Then, with some 
misgiving, they decided to split their “Conference” into two. 
The new step was a success. There were quickly two more 
meetings commenced, and before long they covered Paris. 
The students returning to their provincial homes, carried the 
seeds of the organization farther afield. In 1835 a Conference 
arose at Nimes; in 1836 at Lyons, the native town of Ozanam ; 
at Nantes, Rennes, Dijon, and Toulouse, in 1837; at Nancy, 
Metz, Langres, Lille, and Quimper the next year; and so on, 
until by 1860 there were eighty or ninety Conferences in Paris 
and 1500 within France. The little seed had, after its fashion, 
sprung up into a far-reaching tree. 

In that decade it was confined to France; but in 1842 the 
enthusiasm that followed the sermons of Father de Ravignan at 
Rome led to its foundation there. In February, 1844, after a 
series of interesting and urgent appeals in the 7ad/et, a convert 
gathered in thirteen men to form the first Conference in London. 
In 1845 the miseries of Ireland brought the brotherhood thither, 
and in the following years a collection which reached the notable 
total of 150,000 francs was made over all the Conferences 
then founded to help in the relief of Irish famine. The year 
1845 saw the society established also at Edinburgh and at 
Munich and Coblentz, and the aggregation of a few Conferences 
already at work in Belgium. In the next year it crossed the 
Atlantic and took root at St. Louis, Missouri. 

While these extensions were going on, the unity and cohe- 
sion of the nascent brotherhood was not forgotten. When first 
the Paris Conference resolved reluctantly to divide, the presiding 
officers agreed to meet occasionally as a Central Council, to 
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discuss affairs of common importance. A common ground 
was wanted in order that the essential spirit of personal 
brotherhood should not die out; and on February 21, 1836, 
the first Gencral Meeting of the whole society was convened. 
There were then only four Conferences at Paris, and they had 
founded their first “Special Work” in the shape of a committee 
and fund for the care of orphans, left by their poor clients upon 
their hands. At that meeting, the first draft of a general rule 
was also discussed, the principle laid down being from the first 
that the rule should not be a rigid and theoretic ideal imposed 
from above, but rather a regularized and simplified statement of 
the actual practice which had grown up with the development 
of their work. The Rules were prefaced by an introduction 
setting out the spirit and intention of their institute, and derived 
almost verbally from the pregnant writings of their patron, 
St. Vincent de Paul. 

The first ecclesiastical recognition of the society came through 
the first Pastoral which the wise and good Archbishop Affre 
addressed to his flock. He not only commended its work in 
warm words to the sympathy and help of the faithful, but he 
appointed one of his priests to represent him on the Council, in 
order, without hampering their liberty of action, to ensure a 
constant communication and harmony between the Conference 
and the ecclesiastical authority. 

But a more regular approbation was required, and it came 
quickly. The Council of Paris found it necessary again to divide 
its functions; for as the society extended over France and 
beyond it, there was much that called for the existence of a 
Council General. The Paris Council therefore resolved to create 
one from its own body, with added members, while the officers 
of Parisian Conferences continued still to meet as the “ Particular 
Council” of the town. Once established, the Council General 
approached the Holy See, and in 1845 His Holiness Pope 
Gregory the Sixteenth granted his approbation in the fullest 
measure, together with an extensive series of Indulgences to the 
Soctetas sub auspiciis ct nomine S. Vincenti a Paulo instituta 
Christiana charitatis operibus exercendis intenta. These Briefs 
were confirmed and extended amply on many occasions by the 
favour of Pius the Ninth, who was himself deeply interested in 
the welfare of the brotherhood. The crowning proof of this was 
given by him when, on January 5, 1855, he presided by his own 
express desire at a General Meeting of the society, held in 
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Rome. The President General was accompanied on that occa- 
sion by over four hundred members, representing Conferences 
as widely scattered as Canada and Turkey—for the society had 
by that date extended round the world. After the reading of 
the Report, the Pope addressed them at length, and bestowed 
upon them his benediction as men who had undertaken to fulfil 
“that commandment which our Saviour called a new command- 
ment—the commandment to love each other, and to love the 
brethren—not for the personal qualities or the natural gifts with 
which God has endowed some of them, but solely because every 
one, even if he were the last among the last of men, is still the 
image of God.” 

No society of the Church, however, can be said to be 
securely established, or to have made good its Catholic title, 
until it has undergone its baptism of persecution. And 
in this also St. Vincent de Paul can show its credentials. In 
1859, a Parisian Brother went for a holiday tour in Spain. On 
his way he bethought him that the society had not yet been 
introduced into that country. He gathered a few friends, and a 
Conference began. By 1868 this seed sown by the wayside had 
multiplied a hundred and a hundred fold, for there were in that 
summer 626 Conferences at work in Spain, with more than 
10,000 active members, besides 2,400 honorary, and an income 
for charitable uses of nearly £30,000 a year. In October, 1868, 
without reason or warning, a decree suppressed the society 
throughout the kingdom at a blow. The decree was repealed in 
1875, but the work has never recovered its former prosperity. 
So too in France, the jealousy of the Imperial authorities in 1861 
dictated a decree which crippled for years the action of the society 
in that country: but though many Conferences were suspended 
or suppressed in consequence, the work went on, and after a few 
years freedom was again restored. It is hard, for us in England, 
to understand the anti-clerical mania, which leads Continental 
Governments to deny the most elementary of a citizen’s social 
rights, the right to associate with his fellow-citizens for counsel 
and united action towards the common good, and to think it well 
to destroy at a revolutionary whim religious and charitable works 
like this, from which, by its most fundamental rules, everything 
that savours of politics is utterly shut out. Well may we in 
England pride ourselves on our ancient traditions of civil liberty. 
Perhaps even we have not wholly learned its meaning ; but no 
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European nation has even conceived its first and simplest 
principles. 

Such then is in brief the history of this modest yet remark- 
able association. The full extension which its works have already 
attained throughout the world will be best ascertained after 
the Reports which will be read at the forthcoming celebration 
at Paris of the fiftieth anniversary have been compared and 
digested. But the organization is of immense extent, and its 
works, unobtrusive though they be, are of an aggregate import- 
ance hard to exaggerate. It may serve as some indication of the 
vitality of the society if we remember that besides its thousands 
of ordinary European Committees, there are branches of it at 
Bethlehem and at Jerusalem—at Bombay and Calcutta, where 
Lord Ripon is himself not only an active, but a zealous 
Brother—at Shanghai and Hong Kong, where some Conferences 
are wholly manned by natives—at the Cape of Good Hope, at 
Sydney, and in the islands of the Indian Ocean. In Holland 
the society wields enormous revenues, and bears on its shoulders, 
with perfect success, the whole burden of Catholic education. 
The Report of 1881 of the Superior Council of New York 
includes seven Councils and 250 Conferences, over 5,000 active 
members, and a revenue of $127,000. But in the United States 
there are besides three other independent Superior Councils ; 
and then the flourishing provinces of Mexico and Canada have 
to be added on. In England itself, without taking account of 
the relatively more prosperous societies in Scotland and Ireland, 
there are now, by this year’s Report, 1,867 members, with an 
income of £6,000 a year.! 

But what, the reader will naturally ask, does this small army 
do? The answer is simple, yet it is complex. They try to visit, 
to know, and to help the poor. “No work of charity,” say the 
Manuals, over and over again, “is foreign to our rule.” 
But the basis of the whole work is the personal visitation 
in their own home of all in need of help. The work is 
complex because the needs of the poor are many. Hence, 
as the society went on, it found new works opening upon 
it on every hand. A mere list of these as they appear in 
the French Manual is appalling: Créches for infants, orphans, 
patronage of schoolboys, training children for First Com- 
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munion, the work of the apprentices, care of factory hands, 
clubs and night-schools for young men, prisoners’ aid, clothing 
depots, supply of lodging and bedding, finding situations, 
savings banks, medical help, cooking ovens for the poor, 
the work of St. Francis Regis, legal advice, libraries, Sunday 
Schools, the Holy Family, visitation of workhouses, hospitals, 
prisons, &c., asylums for old age, the attendance of the death- 
bed, the funerals of the poor; and even these are not all. 

It will not be supposed, of course, that all these works are 
carried on by the same Conference at once. One place developes 
one work, another takes a different one, each according to its 
circumstances and its means. The great advantage of the 
socicty is its adaptability. In nothing has it more cause to thank 
the wisdom of its modest founders than in the wide and wise 
simplicity of the lines of organization they laid down. And 
this, above all things, ought surely to commend it to the English 
mind. The machinery is of the slightest. There are no elaborate 
obligations or technicalities to be observed. Whatever the needs 
of a parish may demand, saving only a few obviously unsuitable 
tasks, it will be always open for a few well-meaning men to 
band themselves together, and to apply for aggregation as a 
Conference of St. Vincent de Paul. 

So far the account here given has been in the main a history 
of the fifty years of quiet service which will be crowned by the 
celebration at Notre Dame on the 6th of May. But the object 
of this short sketch is more than historical. Hitherto, though 
the society has extended widely, and has, under God’s mercy, 
done much, it has not, we must confess, been able to 
fulfil the ideal which Frederic Ozanam indicated in his 
letters to his friends. In many a quiet street or cottage, 
in many a squalid court, in wards of hospitals, and in factory- 
sheds, its members have gone about contributing their 
mites of material help, and doing what they could in more 
important and more necessary moral aid. By well-directed 
special works of the kind called in France “ Patronage,” they 
have helped to keep many thousands of boys and young men in 
some contact with the traditions of their childish faith and 
goodness throughout the dangerous years of their first compara- 
tive freedom. They have rescued many who were sadly gone 
astray, and they have consoled with human friendliness many a 
home where evil and pain had run beyond redress. And all this 
is great good, for which on an anniversary like this the society 
may thank God. But might we not, mast we not, do more ? 
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Who can walk the streets of the most highly civilized cities 
of this century, and know the misery, the sin, the hopeless 
hatred of man and God which lies banked up along their 
narrow rivers of magnificence, and not feel that our Christianity 
is terribly idle and easy-going in the midst of it all? It is 
difficult to contend seriously that we might not be doing 
immeasurably more. People say they cannot afford it; but a 
small percentage on the aggregate of the money we spend on 
needless or baneful luxury, would be a fortune for charity. 
Others assure you with absolute satisfaction that they have no 
time. Asa rule, they are the people who are doing very little. 
The work that is done now is usually done by those who were 
busiest already. And besides, any active organizer will tell 
you that if even the existing Brothers throughout England 
would give a quarter of an hour a day to well-directed 
systematic work for any useful end, there is no limit to the 
work that might be done. The wasted money is bad enough: 
but who shall count up the lost good that is signified by our 
wasted time ? 

Perhaps these truisms are too obvious to affect us much ; 
and in any case this is not the place for sermonizing. But in 
conclusion, it may not be amiss to remind the Catholic public, 
and especially such of its young men as are not employed more 
than thirteen hours a day, that there is amongst them a society, 
not only recognized, but favoured highly by the Church and the 
Holy See, organized throughout the world, supported by re- 
sources of men and means which in the total are a great power, 
and hampered by no regulations which need interfere with the 
most scrupulous conscience. The society wants, above all things, 
young men. It wants them to strengthen the Conferences and 
special works already established, and to found and carry on 
new works where as yet nothing has been done. It is now 
opening up not a few new lines of work connected with the care 
of boys, the establishment of clubs for young and old, the 
questions concerning emigration, libraries, and many more. For 
all these it appeals to all men of good will. If every one 
would help a little, even Ozanam’s ambitious ideal would 
not be out of reach. Money is sometimes useful, but personal 
time is worth to us far more. And it is a far more 
blessed gift. For the man who will go, in the spirit, not 
to say of Christian or Catholic charity, but even of human 
help and friendliness, into the homes and haunts of the less 
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fortunate of his brethren, will find in it his own reward. He 
will find not only grateful clients, but friends worth visiting. 
He will find examples not only of patience, but of many less- 
expected virtues, and above all of that charity of the poor for 
one another without which they would be miserable indeed. 
He will see much wretchedness, self-inflicted, incurable, peevish, 
thankless to the last, but he will also see, as the writer of these 
lines has seen, unknown and unconscious examples of qualities 
for which men and women of better rank would be called heroic 
—bright redeeming miracles of the grace of God which will 
make him for all his life more tolerant, more hopeful, and more 
glad—facts and lives which he will find it hard to forget, and 
which will make him think better, for ever after, of the human 
race. 


— 
By 


King Henry the Eighth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANNE BOLEYN QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


THE Christian world had for long been watching with deep 
interest the struggle which was carried on between Henry and 
the Pope upon the great question of the divorce of Queen 
Katherine, and nearly all of the spectators had come to the 
conclusion that the chances of ultimate success inclined to the 
side of Henry. From the beginning of the dispute Clement 
had been too gentle, and Henry always misunderstood gentle- 
ness and abused it. The Holy Father would not believe in the 
possibility of any one continuing in such a long, steady, resolute 
perseverance in evil as that which now gradually manifested 
itself in the heart of the former “ Defender of the Faith.” He 
looked upon Henry’s connection with Anne Boleyn as a passing 
temptation, grave and terrible certainly, but temporary, and 
imagined that it would soon work its own cure. In his simpli- 
city the Pope thought that Henry would yield to the voice of 
conscience, to the dictates of reason, to the promptings of his 
own better nature. He knew that in his youth the King had 
not been a pattern of domestic purity, but he did not know how 
deeply he had now fallen in his matured years, into the con- 
dition of the man given up to a reprobate mind. His*acquaint- 
ance with the former history of this unclean voluptuary, who 
had made himself notorious to all Europe, led him to believe 
that Anne’s reign would be of no longer duration than that of 
many of her predecessors of the same character—women whom 
this chartered libertine had flattered, ruined, and abandoned. 
Clement did not know the man with whom he was dealing, and 
imagined that the English Sovereign was an average specimen 
of our fallen humanity. But time taught Clement a severe 
lesson in his intercourse with Henry and his mistress. Each 
succeeding year as it passed revealed some hideous feature in 
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the King’s character, the existence of which had hitherto been 
unsuspected by the Holy Father. Did he think that Henry 
would listen to the voice of conscience? Henry had silenced it. 
To the dictates of reason? Reason was no longer Henry’s 
guide. Passion reigned supreme. To the promptings of 
religion? He had driven them from his heart when he drove 
Katherine from his fireside, and in her place had welcomed 
pride and lust and cruelty in the person of Anne Boleyn. 

Henry then, I repeat, had gained what seemed to be a 
victory over the Holy Father, and declared that he was deter- 
mined to keep it. Recent events had contributed largely to 
his success, and promised results yet more important. Francis 
the First had cast his lot with him in this strife with Rome, and 
the French and English Ambassadors at the Papal Court 
had joined in the insulting language which they addressed to 
its august Head.! The clergy of the provinces of Canterbury 
and York had knelt in the dust and worshipped Dagon. In 
Cranmer, Henry had discovered a tool admirably adapted for 
the carrying out of his purposes to a certain extent, and the 
acknowledged weakness of his character was fully supplied by 
the unscrupulous craft and ready ingenuity of Cromwell. Henry 
had thrown off his allegiance to the Pope, Wolsey was dead, 
Fisher was at a distance from the Court, the Queen was a 
banished woman. The machinery seemed perfect, and its action 
was undisturbed by the presence of any opposing influence. 
Cranmer was led by Cromwell, Cromwell was directed by 
Henry, and Henry was ruled by Anne Boleyn. Nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory to Clement, and no greater triumph 
could have been imagined by Henry and the Reformers than 
the present condition of affairs in England. The most sanguine 
aspirations of the anti-Papal spirit of the age were here realized, 
and nothing remained but to put them into practice. 

In the present article I propose to examine some of the 
earlier aspects of this new form of Ecclesiastical Polity to which 
England had submitted herself by accepting the Royal Supre- 
macy. It may be instructive to observe how it worked at the 
beginning of its chequered career, and how it exhibited itself in 
the daily life of its founders. In this investigation I pass over 
their official proceedings as they are embodied in despatches, 


1 The conduct of Francis was nearly as objectionable as that of Henry himself, 
as may be seen by a despatch from Bryan to the King written about the same 
time (See Brewer, 151). 
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prociamations, and Acts of Parliament. Rather would I 
endeavour to penetrate—I dare not say into the sanctity of 
Henvy’s private life, for the term would be inappropriate—but 
into the obscurity in which it has hitherto been shrouded so 
successfully as to escape observation. Thanks to the intelligent 
and observant revelations of the Spanish Ambassador, we can 
_ now see Henry and his “friend,” as the future Queen of England 

was discreetly termed by those who could not call her “wife” 
and yet refrained from using a truer designation. 

Early in the year 1531 the clergy of the province of 
Canterbury in their Convocation acknowledged Henry to be 
the Supreme Head on earth of the Church of England. In the 
month of June, 1533, the English crown was placed upon the 
head of Anne Boleyn. The historical inquiry in which we are 
at present occupied limits itself to the period embraced within 
these dates, and the events here recorded for its illustration may 
be accepted as credible from the fact that they are derived from 
contemporary authority. 

When Henry proclaimed himself to be the Supreme Head 
of the English Church he lost no time in amusing himself with 
the new toy with which Convocation had provided him. A 
preacher of considerable eminence, but whose name is unknown, 
had given utterance to certain assertions which were deemed by 
his Bishop to be heretical, had been arrested, and was in danger 
of being burned. When examined by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury he refused to answer any interrogatory, and demanded in 
the first place that secular persons should be among his judges. 
The request was granted, and the Duke of Norfolk with three 
earls were added to the Commission by which he was tried. 
Not satisfied with this Commission, the accused next appealed 
to the sovereign, who then heard the charge brought against 
him by the bishops. The King, taking in his hands a roll 
containing the articles of heresy objected against the preacher, 
noticed one in which he had said that the Pope was not Head 
of the Christian Church, whereupon he remarked that this was 
no heresy, but an undoubted truth. The accused was thereupon 
dismissed from custody. The general opinion, according to 
Chapuys, was that he had been freed by desire of “the lady and 
her father, who are more Lutheran than Luther himself.” 

A few days after this occurrence another opportunity occurred 
for the exercise of the newly acquired authority, of which his 
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Majesty was not slow to avail himself. One of the chaplains in 
his sermon before Henry referred to the story that Constantine 
refused to judge a dispute between two bishops, as it did not 
belong to a secular prince to do so. Hereupon Henry losing 
patience, opened the window of his oratory, and with a loud 
voice directed the preacher to get on with his sermon and not 
to tell such a falsehood. The chaplain with all reverence replied 
that he did not think he was telling falsehoods in relating what 
he could show in various histories; whereupon the King turned 
-his back and went away displeased.* 

Such proceedings had their natural result in arousing the 
contempt and indignation of the people, who could not but 
contrast the King’s pretensions to ecclesiastical authority with 
the notorious immorality of his private life. He strove to 
remove the impression, by pleading that the divorce arose only 
from the tenderness of his own conscience. He was mistaken, 
however, if he thought that he had justified his conduct in 
reference to his wife, for his subjects were less edified than ever.‘ 

However much Henry might endeavour to disguise his 
motives in public, his language and behaviour in private were 
such as to leave no doubt as to his real feelings. He betrayed 
them very unmistakably in a conversation which he had with 
the Papal Nuncio early in the month of June next following. 
Introducing, as usual, the subject of the divorce, he enlarged 
upon his own grievances and remarked that he would never 
consent to the arrangement proposed by Clement, namely, that 
the cause should be tried at Rome. “Let the Pope do his worst,” 
said he, “it would only be excommunication, for which I do not 
care three straws. If he does me any injustice I will be avenged, 
and with the aid of France will proceed in arms to Rome.”® 

Much about the same time it was resolved by Henry’s 
supporters that another attempt should be made to induce 
Katherine to withdraw her hostility to the divorce, and to 
accept the position to which her husband had attempted to 
reduce her. He was anxious that she should consent to have 
the suit heard and decided in England, where he knew that his 
authority would overpower the clearest evidence which Katherine’s 
party could produce. Failing in that, he next wished her to admit 


* d, 216. Apparently the preacher was William Cursun, Vicar of the Friars 
Observants of Greenwich. See Brewer, 266. Henry was anxious that this obnoxious 
friar should be deprived of every office which he held in his convent. /d. 1358. 

4 Td, 171. 

5 Td, 287. 
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that she was not his wife, and never had been. We have already 
seen that from the beginning of the suit, with the true instincts of 
an honest woman, she had steadily rejected any such proposal, as 
being disgraceful at once to her own good name and to the dignity 
of her daughter the Princess Mary. She was privately told, 
however, by some unknown friend late one evening that she 
ought to prepare for another attack, which ere long would be made 
upon her decision on these points. On the following morning 
she caused several Masses of the Holy Ghost to be celebrated 
for her, in order that her path might be enlightened, and that 
her answers might conduce to the salvation of her own soul 
and the repose of all Christendom. As she was retiring to rest 
that same night, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the Bishops 
of Lincoln and London, with more than thirty others of the 
nobility and clergy, were ushered into the presence of the 
Queen. Let it be remembered that she stood alone, unsupported 
by a single friend who could render her any assistance or advice 
in this trying moment. The Duke of Norfolk was spokesman. 
He told her that this present deputation had waited upon her 
by command of the King, who was very much displeased and 
grieved with her conduct. Owing to her, he said, there had 
been much scandal respecting him at Rome, where he had been 
cited to appear personally ; that she and her advisers took the 
wrong course in dealing with him, and that the matter might 
be brought to a loving issue if it were conducted according to 
the plan he proposed. Let the suit be withdrawn from Rome, 
and heard here in England, and then it would end to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

The Queen was at no loss for a reply. She could not think, 
she said, that her friends would have advised the course which 
she had adopted unless it were just and lawful. As to selecting 
any other judge but the Pope, it was vain to speak of it, for 
she would never consent to such a procedure.’ The Pope had 
shown no undue favour to her, but rather the contrary. She 
had not forgotten that her husband had himself been the first to 
carry the suit into the Papal Court, and there she wished it to be 
ended by the sentence of the Pope, who was the minister of the 
eternal Truth, even of God Himself. The King was Sovereign 
in this realm, as far as regards temporal jurisdiction; but as 


® Upen this point Katherine had never wavered. In a letter to Salviati, Cam- 
peggio quotes a letter from her in which she says that she would sooner die than that 
he cause should be determined anywhere but at Rome. /d. 366. 
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to the spiritual it was otherwise. Herein the Pope was the 
only true Sovereign and Vicar of God, and as such he alone 
had power to judge of spiritual matters, of which marriage 
was one. 

Here Lee (afterwards appointed by Henry to the see of 
York) broke in with violence, and used arguments of a personal 
nature which it is unnecessary to repeat. Katherine replied, with 
dignity, that he ought to have addressed such a remark as 
that to others rather than to her. She was next attacked by 
Sampson, the Dean of the Chapel Royal, who urged her to 
accept the way of accommodation suggested by the Duke of 
Norfolk. She proposed that he and the last speaker should 
take their legal arguments and objections to her agents at Rome 
instead of applying to her for their solution. In answer to his 
charge that she had been precipitate in pressing on the decision 
of the suit, she said: “ Dean, if you had experienced but a part 
of the bitter days and nights which I have endured since the 
commencement of this sad affair you would not have accused 
me of too great precipitancy in trying to bring it to a con- 
clusion.” The Bishop of Lincoln now took up his parable, and 
he did so in terms at once cruel and indecent. He said that 
she had never been Henry’s wife, she was his mistress, and that 
God had punished her for her sin by smiting her with the curse 
of barrenness. Katherine retained her self-possession. She 
said that much as she loved her husband she would not wish 
to live with him contrary to her conscience, but that she knew 
well that she was his true and lawful wife. Next came 
Dr. Stephen Gardiner, the future Bishop of Winchester, with 
whose pointless remark the first scene of the conference ended. 

The Queen then addressed her assailants. She could not 
but wonder that such an assemblage of grand personages 
should come as they had done to take her by surprise, alone 
as she was and unfurnished of counsel. The Duke reminded 
her that the King had provided her with the assistance of 
many learned doctors. The Queen replied that their advice 
had availed her little; that when, for instance, she asked 
counsel of the Archbishop of Canterbury, he said he would 
not meddle in such matters. The Bishop of Durham said 
he dared not, for he was the King’s subject and vassal. 
Rochester told*her to keep up her courage; and that was all 
the help she got from them. She was compelled to sue for 
advice from Flanders, for here no one was willing or had the 
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courage to draw up her appeal. After a few remarks of no 
importance, to which the Queen replied, the deputation with- 
drew in silence, although the Bishop of London was very much 
urged to speak, but did not venture to do so. The King was 
anxiously awaiting the return of his emissaries, and when they 
told him how they had sped, he said he was afraid it would be so, 
considering the courage and fantasy of the Queen. The Duke 
of Norfolk framed the report of what had passed so as best to 
suit his own inclinations; but Suffolk told Henry that the 
Queen was ready to obey him in all things, but that there were 
two whom she must first obey. The King thought she meant 
the Pope and the Emperor, whereas she meant that God was 
the first and her conscience was the second, and these she 
would not disregard for him or for any one. The King made 
no answer.’ 

This strange scene was enacted about Whitsuntide. Shortly 
afterwards the King went upon one of those hunting expeditions 
in which he took so much pleasure, but before leaving Greenwich 
he ordered his wife to dislodge from the apartments which she 
occupied in the palace there and to retire to More, one of the 
worst of his houses in England.® Her daughter, the Princess 
Mary, was not permitted to accompany her. Even here she was 
not allowed to remain unmolested. About the middle of 
October she received another visit from Dr. Lee (now the 
Archbishop-elect of York), the Earl of Sussex, and others, who 
repeated the same solicitations and the same arguments which 
they had employed upon a previous occasion. The Queen replied 
more fully than she had done when last the subject had been 
discussed between them, and the statement which she made is 
valuable as supplying us with a clear outline of the principles 
by which she was guided. At the beginning of this sad affair she 
had believed, she said, that the King was really moved by scruples 
of conscience ; and she had begged him therefore to assemble the 
bishops and to lay the matter before them, promising at the 
same time to abide by their decision. Henry having refused 
this proposal she found herself compelled, for the assurance of 
her own conscience, and out of regard to the future estate of the 
princess, her daughter, to adopt a different course. Now that 
she knew that the King was not moved by a scruple of con- 
science, but by mere passion, she would not consent to the com- 
promise which he suggested to her by them. She would not 
* Id. 278. 8 Jd. 416. 
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agree to have the cause settled in England, where every one, 
either through fear or by bribery, would say that black was 
white. 

A remarkable scene then followed. Unable to make any 
reply Henry’s four emissaries fell on their knees before her 
and begged her for the honour of the King, for the peace of the 
kingdom, for the good of the princess and her own repose, that 
she would allow the question of the divorce to be decided here, 
either by process of justice or by way of compromise. Then 
the Queen also threw herself on her knees and prayed them for 
the honour of God and by His Passion, and for the discharge 
of the King’s conscience and her own, to remove such a 
scandal from Christendom and from England. She asked 
them to entreat the King to return to her, for he knew that 
she was his true and lawful wife; or if he would not do this, 
to permit the whole question of the divorce to be settled at 
Rome. She would abide by the issue, whatever it might be. 
Henry’s courtiers did not know what to answer, for they were 
silenced as well from the power of her argument as by pity. 
Almost all the Queen’s people were present at the interview 
and were deeply moved, and at the same time there were few 
of the opponents who did not shed tears. At their return to 
the King he summoned a council, apparently to deliberate as 
to future proceedings.° 

It would seem that Henry was somewhat touched with his 
wife’s conduct upon this occasion. It is certain that he did 
not carry out his threat of removing her to a further distance 
from the Court and assigning to her a residence even meaner 
than that which she now occupied. He ordered that she 
should have a more liberal provision than usual for the festivals 
of the Church, and it was even proposed in the Council that 
she should be invited to return to the royal household.” 
Encouraged apparently by these tokens of returning affection, 
for so she interpreted them, Katherine ventured to send for her 
husband’s acceptance at the New Year the present of a cup 
of gold. Henry rejected it and it was carried back to her. 
At the same time he gave Anne, as a Christmas gift, a room 
hung with cloth of gold and silver, and crimson satin with 
rich embroideries. She was lodged in the apartments formerly 


9 Id. 478. 

10 Jd. 563. A few months afterwards she was ordered to remove to a house at a 
greater distance from the Court, and of which the accommodation was still more 
unsatisfactory than that which she had occupied up to that time. See /d. 1,046. 
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occupied by Katherine, and was accompanied by almost as 
many ladies as if she were already Queen of England.” 

In truth Anne was Queen of England as far as the will 
and the power of Henry could make her so. She was advancing 
to the highest step of the ascent which led to the throne, and it 
was clear that she soon would gain the position for which she 
had striven so assiduously. On September I, 1532, she was 
created Marchioness of Pembroke, with an annuity of a 
thousand pounds, and it was generally understood that this 
act of the royal favour was preparatory to something yet more 
important which would speedily follow. For the settlement of 
some political questions which affected their mutual interests a 
meeting between Henry and Francis took place at Calais; 
and the French Monarch invited Anne to accompany his 
brother of England and to grace the interview by her presence. 
Anne gladly consented, for many reasons; one being that it 
would not have been safe for her to have remained in 
England during the absence of her royal protector. Not 
satisfied with the costly dresses and the finery which Henry 
bought her, she induced him to demand from Katherine the 
loan of her jewels. In reply to this application the Queen told 
the Duke of Norfolk, who brought the message to her, that it 
was against her conscience to give her jewels, or anything else, 
to adorn a person who was at once the scandal of Christendom 
and a disgrace to the man who should bring her to such an 
assembly.” If, however, she added, the King sends an express 
demand for them, he shall be obeyed. Henry took her at her 
word, and repeated his application. The royal jewels were sent 
to Anne, and apparently they were never returned.” 

Accompanied by the new Marchioness of Pembroke, Henry 
reached Calais on the evening of Oct. I1, 1532, and ten days after- 
wards met Francis at Sandingfield. The festivities were magni- 
ficent, and conducted according to the barbaric spletidour of the 
age, the details of which would speedily fatigue the reader. The 
kings parted on Tuesday, Oct. 29. During his absence from 
London the plague raged there, and the mortality was alarming, 


Jd, 696. 

12 The ladies of the French Court were of Katherine’s opinion, and were scanda- 
lised at the prospect of meeting one of Anne’s character. Madame d’Alengon refused 
to come, and it was thought that her place would be supplied by Madame de ‘ 
Vendiéme, ‘‘ who will probably bring with her companions of bad reputation, who 
would be a disgrace and an insult to the English ladies.” /¢. 1377. 

33 Jd, 1377. She certainly had them in her possession in February, 1533, and 
nothing was said about returning them. /d. 142. 
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especially so to one who dreaded infection so much as Henry 
did. The people, however, had not entirely lost their faith in 
the old religion, and they showed it in the old way. One of 
his correspondents told Cromwell (who accompanied Henry into 
France), that “general processions were made three days in the 
week, with a great number of innocents praying for the good 
estate and safe return of our sovereign lord.” Yet, “the simple 
people would not give over their babbling tales,” and Anne was 
as unpopular as ever with her countrywomen."* 

Henry was at last all but convinced that Katherine would 
never be induced to abandon the position in which she had 
entrenched herself, and that arguments and bribes and threats 
would continue to be as unavailing to influence her as they 
hitherto had been. The Pope, too, was resolute, and showed 
no sign of a change of attitude. In this extremity Henry was 
urged on all sides to take the matter into his own hands, and 
to avail himself of the powers with which the Convocation and 
the Parliament of England had invested him. He had but to 
speak the word, and the supple Cranmer would obey his royal 
master and do the work for which he had been placed at 
Canterbury. According to the new system Cranmer could 
divorce Henry from Katherine and wed him to Anne. It was 
an extreme measure, a measure which would shock and 
scandalize a very large majority not only of his own subjects 
but of the more respectable men and women throughout 
Christendom. Yet the demand was forced upon Henry with 
an urgency which admitted of no delay and no concealment, 
for the condition in which Anne found herself made the world 
acquainted with the sin in which she had been living. 

Anne did not wish to become a mother before she became 
Henry’s wife, therefore, as was natural, she pressed the King to 
hasten on the marriage. If it be asked whether he would have 
escaped from this union if he could have done so without 
prejudice to his own interests, the answer is not easy. He 
must have had his doubts and misgivings. Anne was never 
remarkable for her personal beauty, even at her best, and now 
that the first freshness of her youth had passed away, much 
of the King’s admiration must have passed away with it. 
Henry had lived with her too long, and seen too much of her in 


4 Jd, 1458, 1469. In another place Chapuys speaks of the murmurs of the people 
against the King and laments the disgrace which had fallen upon him. A.D. 1533, 
n. 19. 
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private to be held in bondage by the gaiety of her manner or 
the sprightliness of her conversation, by which he had been 
attracted at the first. He must have discovered long ago the 
many unamiable points of her character, her pride, her arro- 
gance, her levity, her jealousy, her greed. He could not but 
contrast her with the woman whom he had cast out for her sake, 
and whom he could not but respect and admire, though he had 
ceased to love her. He had found that there were times when 
Anne was by no means a pleasant companion. She was forward 
and unguarded in her behaviour, and her levity of conduct had 
already awakened his suspicions. She hated the Queen and 
the Princess Mary with a hatred which she did not attempt to 
conceal, and which even the presence of Henry himself could 
not prevent her from exhibiting. He cannot but have seen the 
estimate in which she was held by all honest women, and prob- 
ably he had heard the comments which they made upon her 
conduct. It is far from incredible then that had this weak and 
cowardly profligate been able to free himself from the bondage 
in which he was held by his mistress, he would have done so, 
and have rejoiced to return to the comparative purity of life and 
peace of conscience from which she had seduced him. But for 
the time she held him fast by the hope that she was about to 
present him with a son who should transmit his name to future 
generations. The anticipation was not realized, and Henry 
never forgave Anne the mistake which she had committed in 
becoming the mother of a daughter. 

The arrangements for the coronation, which had been in 
progress for some time, were now pushed forward with increased 
energy. It was a necessary preliminary to the event which was 
to give England an heir to the throne, and none could say how 
soon that event might occur. No expense was spared to lend it 
dignity, and if lavish splendour of dress and decoration could 
have secured the admiration and respect of the ‘spectators, the 
success would have been complete. Ladies in crimson velvet, 
thirty gentlewomen, all in velvet and silk, the King’s guard in 
their rich coats, took their parts in the procession, and were but 
the outriders in the glories of the spectacle of which Anne 
formed the centre of attraction.” 


1 Vet Anne has had her admirers and apologists even in our own days. One of 
the latest and most learned of them, Sharon Turner, in his éstory of England (ii. 339), 
thus expresses his feelings on the occasion : ‘‘ At this moment Anne appears to have 
been highly popular ; and with such attractions how could she be otherwise? The 
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Yet, gorgeous as it was, the ceremonial had its share of the 
ridiculous, which some of the narratives have not failed to 
chronicle for our amusement. The procession to the church at 
Westminster from the Tower, from which it set out, was a 
gloomy one. In days gone by, whenever the King or Queen 
appeared in public it had been the custom for the people to 
kneel, uncover, and cry, “God save the King, God save the 
Queen!” On the present occasion no one did so, not even 
women and children. One of the Queen’s servants asked the 
Lord Mayor to command the people to raise the ordinary 
shouts, and the Mayor answered that he could not command the 
people’s hearts, and that even the King could not make them do 
so. Anne’s dress, according to one account, was covered with 
tongues pierced with nails, to show the mob what they might 
expect if they spoke against her Majesty ;—a statement founded 
apparently upon a misunderstanding of some of the allegorical 
decorations in which the age delighted. Anne’s approaching 
maternity made it impossible for her to join the procession on 


smiling beauty of a lovely face is the nearest representation we can have on earth of 
a celestial countenance. It is the most expressive picture that we can behold of what 
is heavenly, and is yet invisible. If its magic were not daily experienced the effect 
might be called supernatural. It partakes of this character. It acts at once upon the 
admiring reason, the taste and the sensibility, and all that is unearthly within us feels 
and obeys its eloquent, its irresistible appeal. The features and deportment of Anne 
Boleyn had this witchery, and no voice was heard to blame her unassuming exaltation.” 
The taste and the truth of this passage are equal, and it is useful as showing how 
history was written and read a generation ago. 

It would be easy to prove from contemporaneous evidence the charges which I 
have here brought collectively against Anne Boleyn. Some of them have been 
established by extracts already cited in previous chapters. To these I now add the 
following passages in confirmation of what is in the text, and I give them without 
comment. 

Anne said to one of the Queen’s ladies that she wished all the Spaniards in the 
world were in the sea. When the other replied that, for the honour of the Queen, 
she should not say so, she said that she did not care anything for the Queen, and 
would rather see her hanged than acknowledge her as her mistress. 1 Jan. 1531, 
n, 24. 

Anne hates the Princess Mary even more than the Queen. Of late, when the 
King praised her in the lady’s presence, the latter became very angry and began to 
vituperate her very strangely. She becomes more arrogant every day, using words 
and authority towards the King, of which he has several times complained to the 
Duke of Norfolk, saying that she was not like the Queen, who had never in her life 
used ill words to him. /d¢. 29 April, 1431, n. 216. 

The Duchess of Norfolk was sent from the Court at Anne’s desire, because she 
spoke too freely and declared herself more than they liked for the Queen. /d, 
14 May, 1531. /d. n. 238. 

The common people, the women especially, expressed their opinion as to Anne’s 
character in terms too homely to permit me to quote them here. Such of my readers 
as choose to inquire further into the matter may consult vol. v.907, 1202, vi. 733, 964. 
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horseback, and she was compelled, much against her inclination, 
to travel to Westminster in a litter. The lowness of the position 
which she thus occupied brought her figure into a line parallel 
with the ears of the mules by which her carriage was drawn, 
and the sight of these novel appendages, with which her head 
seemed to be furnished, was the source of no little amusement 
to the populace. The crown became her very ill, and a wart 
disfigured her yet more. She wore a mantle of violet-coloured 
velvet, which, with a high ruff of gold thread and pearls, were 
meant to conceal a swelling in her neck, which resembled a 
goitre. The Duchess of Norfolk, Anne’s aunt, refused to 
appear at the ceremony, out of the love which she bore to 
Queen Katherine. When the new Queen was placed at table, 
after Mass, two ladies were seated at her feet to serve 
her secretly with what she had need, and two others, the 
Countesses of Oxford and Worcester, were near her, one on 
each side, “which divers times in the dinner-time did hold a fine 
cloth before the Queen’s face when she list to spit or do other- 
wise at her pleasure.” According to the report of Chapuys, the 
whole affair was “cold, meagre, and uncomfortable, to the great 
dissatisfaction not only of the common people, but of every 
one.”™* 

The position of Queen Katherine now became more delicate, 
and the question arose among her friends as to the course 
which it would be best for her to adopt under the circumstances. 
It had been proposed at first that she should return to Spain, 
where she would live in honour and safety; but after due 
consideration it was decided that she should remain in England, 
in the hope that even yet her husband might be brought back 
to a sense of his duty. Katherine offered no opposition, and 
here she spent the last days of her sad and noble life, strong 
in the affections of the people, but never safe from the secret 
machinations of the woman who had robbed her of her husband, 
and even to the last was plotting how she might rob her of her 
life. 

In a recent note I have quoted a passage from Turner’s 
History of England, in which that writer has expressed himself 
in terms from which I cannot but dissent when he speaks as 
to the character and conduct of Henry’s mistress. I conclude 
the present chapter with a second extract from the same writer, 
in which he thus writes of Henry’s wife: “It is impossible, and 


16 See 1d. 561, 583, 601, 602, 653, 701. 
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would be unjust, to withhold our sympathy from the hardly- 
used and unoffending Katherine. With a gentle magnanimity 
that never faltered, with a high sense of her personal and family 
honour, which no persuasions could induce her to forego, with a 
generous affection for Henry that his new attachment did not 
provoke her to diminish, and with an humility of spirit and 
feeling which gave her that true dignity of soul which every 
heart feels and bows to, she continued to assert mildly the 
validity of her marriage, and to await the decision of the only 
authority on earth that princes and subjects had, until that time, 
resorted to for the determination of such disputes,” !” 


JOS. STEVENSON, 


Id. 327. 
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THE readers of the MONTH have already been made acquainted 
with my adventures at the time of the bombardment of Alexandria, 
and now I have been asked to write something about the ruins 
of that famous city. I must take for my principal theme those 
which belong to our own day: as for those which belong to the 
past, everything connected with them is too much out of date, 
too obscure, and too difficult to decipher for one to hope to 
succeed in giving any satisfactory information concerning them. 
The ancient remains of Alexandria are besides, very few in 
number, and I think I may safely affirm that Pompey’s Pillar 
is the sole vestige still standing of them. When one remembers 
that Alexandria was formerly the capital of the Empire of the 
Lagides, and later on the second city in the Roman world, it 
is natural to imagine that traces of its ancient splendour will 
be found at every turn. No idea, however, could possibly be 
more erroneous; civil and religious strife, wars of races, and 
the Mohammedan conquest have destroyed everything. If I 
could avail myself of the labours of Egyptologists I might hope 
to interest the reader, but unfortunately they are not at hand, 
and I can therefore only ask him to accompany me in a stroll 
round the city whilst I try to amuse him as best I may. 

We will, if you please, start from the Square of the Consulate, 
and direct our steps towards Pompey’s Pillar. On our way we 
shall meet with both the ruins of the present and those of the 
past. If you had seen the Square of the Consulate seven or 
eight months ago, you would scarcely know it again, for it has 
undergone, and is still undergoing, a series of transformations 
which render it unrecognizable. Subsequently to the 11th of 
June it was almost deserted—noisy and thronged as it had been 
a few days before—the handsome shops near the Rue des Sceurs 
had been plundered, and their owners, obliged to yield to the 
pressure of a panic deliberately and shamelessly got up, had 
fled to Europe, there to wait for better days and find the 
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security Alexandria no longer offered them. From the 11th 
of June to the 11th of July nothing was to be seen but carts 
loaded with the household goods of these refugees; every one 
was sorry to watch them pass by, and even the most courageous 
spirits began to ask themselves whether it would not be prudent 
to follow the current and take the road leading to exile. 

On the day of the bombardment the Square was entirely 
deserted, and when about four o'clock, surrounded by soldiers 
and escorted by a numerous crowd, we crossed it on our way 
to the Prison of the Zaptiehs, where we were to be confined, 
we only perceived these groups of Arabs, armed with wooden 
clubs. They were no doubt busy planning the schemes of 
incendiarism which were to be executed on the morrow. Some 
of them, catching sight of us as we passed by covered with 
blood, ran up to us, brandishing their clubs; and if on this 
occasion we escaped their blows, it was doubtless to the soldiers 
who were guarding us that we owed our security. 

On escaping from prison the next day, we again crossed the 
same Square. What a sight it then presented! It was about 
four or five o'clock. The work of plunder was almost done; 
that of incendiarism was about to begin. What change had 
been brought about in the space of twenty-four hours! The 
ground was strewn with corpses and fragments of broken 
weapons, whilst every here and there one met with various 
remnants of merchandize which had failed to tempt the cupidity 
of the plunderers. Although we had to run for our lives in 
order to escape from the Arabs who sought to murder us, we 
still had time to note the work of devastation that had been 
carried on since the preceding evening. Having taken refuge 
on the terrace of a house now used as the Italian guard-house, 
we were able to watch from afar the conflagration of the 
warehouses surrounding the Square. Never shall I forget the 
scene this vast furnace’f[presented ; it was a grand spectacle, 
though a sorrowful one. 

I was not led to revisit the Square of the Consulate until 
the 15th of July. Only three houses then remained standing ; 
the streets forming the Square were in part buried under a mass 
of rubbish ; the heat was stifling, and the suffocating effluvium 
arising from the ruins almost choked me. The dead bodies we 
had seen lying about had been collected and thrown headlong 
into a pit dug for the purpose of receiving them near the statue 
of Mehemet Ali. The names of those interred there will never 
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be known. The European soldiers who removed the bodies 
were unable to identify them, and besides, almost all were 
disfigured by the blows they had received, by decomposition, 
or by the action of fire. 

The Square of the Consulate had been turned into a vast 
burying-ground. Towards the upper part, near the court of 
justice, other graves had been dug, in which were interred the 
Arabs who, after a summary trial, had been found guilty. A 
grave was dug for them, and they were shot on the brink of it. 
Nothing now remains to mark the spot where they lie, for the 
ground has been covered with wooden booths, and the Square 
of the Consulate no longer Jooks like a grave-yard, but like the 
scene of a vast fair. Thus is it here below, and with this fearful 
rapidity do all things pass away, leaving not a trace behind! 
If only one could learn some useful lesson from them! 

And now, having glanced at the Square of the Consulate, 
we will take a southerly direction and follow the narrow Rue 
Achmed, which will lead us into the Rue de la Colonne. I 
shall be considered very bold for dignifying with the name of 
street what is in reality a narrow passage between two heaps 
of ruins; but this street has not always been what it now is. 
Only a few months back it was flanked on either side by very 
respectable-looking shops, which, on the 11th of June, were 
plundered by the Arabs, and the conflagration which took place 
a month later reduced them to their present condition. The 
houses we see on our right as we cross the small square before 
the Church of St. Catherine met with a less cruel fate. They 
were plundered, but the flames left them untouched, and they 
have now resumed their every-day aspect, although on the 11th of 
June they presented a pitiable appearance with their doors and 
windows broken. It was easy to see that the Arab had been there, 
scattering what he scatters everywhere—devastation and death! 

We have now reached the Rue de la Colonne. Leaving the 
Rue Ste. Catherine, the European hospital, and the Boulevard 
Ismail on our left, we will proceed a little further, until we 
reach a deserted spot, associated in my mind with very painful 
recollections. It was here that an incident occurred which 
distressed me much at the time. The details of it will perhaps 
be familiar to my readers, as an account of it was given in my 
former narrative of our woes and sufferings when the war first 
broke out... My pockets had been rifled, and everything I 
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possessed taken from me, except a little wooden statuette of 
our Lady, said to be miraculous, which had been given to me 
by a friend the evening before. I made every effort to conceal 
this statuette from the soldiers, as I dreaded seeing it desecrated 
by them, but in vain; it was wrested from me, spat upon, and 
trampled under foot. What ultimately became of it I know 
not, but I do not despair of recovering it; perhaps some day 
or other it may be brought back to me by one of the Arabs 
in the hope of obtaining a reward. 

The building adjoining the foundry is an Orphanage for boys, 
under the management of the Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul. 
This house had its share in the common suffering, though it 
escaped being either pillaged or burnt. On the 11th of June, 
when the plunderers, driven off by the police, found themselves 
obliged to take to flight, they poured in crowds down the Rue 
de la Colonne, and I fancy I still see them and hear their yells. 
Not having been able to satisfy their thirst for plunder in the 
Square of the Consulate, they wished at least to indulge them- 
selves in doing a little mischief. They paused a moment in 
front of the Orphanage, and in less time than it takes me to 
relate the fact, snatched up some stones and hurled them with 
fury against the windows. Then, delighted with their exploit, 
they went on their way, uttering shouts of joy. A few steps 
further and we reach our own College, where we were arrested 
on the day of the bombardment. The doorway you perceive 
in this street on the left is the entrance, and it was between 
this doorway and the place where we are now standing that I 
was the most roughly handled. Blows from wooden clubs 
were rained upon me, and the blood which flowed from the 
wounds, far from calming the fury of my assailants, served 
only to excite it still further. I can assure you that at that 
moment I seriously made the sacrifice of my life; God did not 
vouchsafe to hear my prayer, but I hope He will one day grant 
what He then saw fit to deny. 

But it is time to proceed on our way. This sort of tomb 
which half blocks up the way in front of us is what is in this 
country called a savtov. It is the sepulchre of the Sheik Sidi 
Abou-ed-Dardara. For the benefit of those who may wish to 
know what a sav¢on is, | must explain that, although the Koran 
does not enjoin the cu/tus of saints, yet it is practised by the 
Mussulmans of Egypt. They have a considerable number of 
saints, whose claims to sanctity, however, rest on no better 
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authority than popular opinion, and we all know how grossly 
that is deceived. During their lifetime the santons are regarded 
with respect by the multitude, and after their death they become 
objects of public veneration. 

Idiots and harmless lunatics are looked upon by the 
Mussulmans as peculiarly favoured by God, and are con- 
sidered to have the undeniable stamp of sanctity impressed 
upon them. It matters not that through the deficiencies of 
their intelligence they are wanting in those very faculties which 
give man his superiority and rank; their spirit is said to be 
in Heaven, the grosser part of their being alone remaining 
subject to the miseries of suffering humanity. No restraint is 
placed upon them, some go about the streets stark naked, 
others continually transgress the rules of their religion, but 
no one takes scandal at it. “If they follow the instincts of 
brute beasts in what concerns their body, it is because the soul 
is too much absorbed in the contemplation of God to heed 
the petty details of earthly existence.” The most remarkable 
feature of these saints is the filthiness of their person, and the 
eccentricity and absurdity of their conduct. 

It has been said that reverence is paid to them after death. 
Sepulchral monuments are, in fact, often raised in their honour, 
and over the remains of some, splendid mosques have been 
erected. The oratories—for thus they may best be termed— 
so frequently met with both in the towns and in the country, 
are, like the one before us, dedicated to one or other of these 
santons: the people who live in’the immediate neighbourhood 
resort to them for prayer, or to try and obtain a cure, or some 
similar favour. A well whereat the traveller may find welcome 
refreshment and rest is sometimes attached to these tombs; 
when there is no natural supply of water, it is customary for 
pious persons to keep large carthern jars constantly replenished, 
besides providing a supply of pieces of bread, and coins of 
trifling amount for the benefit of the needy. When the fellahs 
(peasants) have made a vow at one of these tombs, and they 
think their prayer has been granted, they offer some animal 
there in sacrifice, afterwards making a repast with the flesh, 
and inviting their poorer neighbours to partake of the meal, 
Monuments of this description are happily on the decrease ; 
one day when I was asking the reason of this, 1 was told that 
some years before the accession of Mehemet Ali the mania 
for erecting such tombs had been carried to an unparalleled 
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excess, so that every day a fresh santon was seen to spring up 
somewhere or other, and the squares and streets were in great 
danger of becoming blocked up. It was whilst his body was 
being borne to the cemetery that the saint usually manifested 
his desire of being interred in some particular spot. The 
bearers came all at once toa standstill, and after various efforts to 
proceed generally ended by declaring that the departed wished to 
be buried where they were standing, and that posthumous honours 
should then be paid him. It mattered not if the spot selected 
were a public square, a street, or even private property; the 
deceased must at any cost have his tomb there. It is un- 
necessary to add that innumerable protests were made on all 
sides, but what could be done in a case where the elect of 
Heaven manifested their will in so indisputable a manner ? 

At length Mehemet Ali came upon the scene; he was no 
fanatic, and only saw one side of the question, namely, that the 
city ran no small risk of being sadly disfigured through the 
too frequent repetition of these miracles. Knowing that the 
kurbash (a sort of riding-whip) often serves as an w/tima ratio 
with the Arabs, he determined by its means to bring even the 
saints and their miracles to reason. When intelligence arrived 
that some saint was about to be buried, soldiers were at once 
despatched, armed with the magic weapon. They mingled with 
the crowd, and as soon as the bearers came to a halt, they 
stepped forward and solemnly commanded the corpse to 
proceed further. Of course the departed remained deaf to 
their injunctions, since there alone he desired to be buried ; 
whereupon the soldiers turned to the bearers and applied to 
their shoulders a forcible, moving, and impressive argument 
in the shape of the terrible kurbash. It is said that the 
corpse rarely persisted in refusing to proceed, but upon receiv- 
ing the second hint, pursued the road to the cemetery with 
extraordinary alacrity. 

We are now close to the gate called Porte de la Colonne ; 
the English have a guard-house there, but I do not know 
whether they occupy the entire block of buildings, or whether 
some portion is not still used as a prison. It was there that 
the wretches who plundered the city on the 11th of June were 
confined, to the number I have been assured of four or five 
hundred. We were to have been ourselves taken there, in 
order to have our heads struck off, but Providence, who was 
watching over us, made use of a brave and noble-minded 
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Mohammedan in order to deliver us from this danger. Let us 
hope that our lives have been preserved for the greater glory 
of God, and for the reward of our generous benefactor, whose 
gallant conduct I trust I may be permitted to relate here at 
length, as a just tribute of gratitude. I have already alluded 
to it in a cursory manner in my former narrative, as the reader 
may perhaps remember. 

Let us revert to the rith of July, when the bombardment 
was at its height, and we had just been arrested and brought 
to the caracol of Atterina, there to undergo a pretence of 
examination. It was the Sheik of the Mosque which is close 
to our garden who had been the means of our arrest. We 
were required to answer to the accusation of having made 
signals to the English, and I need hardly add that we could 
have cleared ourselves with the utmost facility if we had had 
to do with men really desirous of finding out the truth. But 
such was far from being the wish of our judges; the Sheik 
had moreover aroused their fanaticism, and with one unanimous 
voice they demanded our death. ‘The official whose business 
it was to interrogate us had so completely lost his self-control 
that he interrupted himself every moment to threaten and to 
insult us. At last our sentence was pronounced, and we were 
condemned to be incarcerated with those who had committed 
so many murders on the 11th of June. As we were on the 
point of setting out, the Mussulman who acted as interpreter 
arose and protested against such an act of injustice, saying 
that we ought not to be imprisoned since we were innocent, 
and if it was not possible to set us at liberty, we ought at all 
events to be taken to the barracks of the Zaptiehs, where it 
waquld soon be seen whether we were guilty or no. We had 
already noticed several signs of kindly feeling on the part of 
this dragoman whilst we were undergoing our examination, 
but we never imagined that he could have expressed his opinion 
in so energetic a manner without incurring serious risk. The 
officer gave way, although with some reluctance, and we were 
led away in the direction of the barracks; having only time, 
as we passed out of the court, to bestow one grateful glance 
on the individual who had so courageously spoken out in our 
defence. 

Since July I had never seen this worthy Mussulman, though 
I had sought for him in various directions, but always in vain. 
About a month ago, however, I was hard at work in my room 
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when I was summoned to the divan, and told that an Arab, who 
said he had made my acquaintance on the day of the bombard- 
ment, was wishing to see me. I accordingly went downstairs and 
recognized in my visitor Ahmed Tehemar, the courageous and 
energetic dragoman who had so opportunely defended us at the 
caracol. “Praised and blessed be God!” he exclaimed as soon 
as he caught sight of me, “so you were saved after all!” Then 
he stepped close up to me and, with tears in his eyes, begged to 
be permitted to embrace me, saying he wished to kiss the 
wounds his brethren had made. He clasped me in his strong 
arms and covered my face with kisses; I was deeply moved, 
and expressed the delight I felt at seeing him again, especially 
as I had so long sought for him in vain. “ It is not wonderful 
that you could not find me,” he rejoined, “I only returned from 
Cairo yesterday, and my first visit is to you. I was so anxious 
to know if you had escaped. I am afraid you must have 
suffered a great deal,” he went on, “you were certainly in a 
sorry plight at the caracol! I too have suffered ; indeed it is 
only in the last few days that I have been released from prison.” 
I begged him to tell me his adventures. “It is impossible to do 
so to-day,” he replied, “the story is a long one, and I have but a 
few minutes to spare. You shall hear it all next time I come, 
and bring my three little children to be introduced to you. I 
can only tell you now that I spent sixty-eight days in confine- 
ment, for you had hardly left the caracol when I was accused of 
having saved the lives of some Christians. The next day the 
soldiers of Arabi loaded me with chains and took me to Cafr 
Dawar, where during a whole week I had to undergo the most 
cruel treatment, and the bastinado to boot. At the expiration 
of the week I was removed to Cairo, where I was confined in a 
dungeon, and words would fail me were I to attempt to tell you 
all that I endured while there. But I hope God will remember 
the good I did, and reward me for the services I rendered, since 
I was fortunate enough to aid two Frenchmen and two Italians 
in effecting their escape. At least,” he added, “I hope you are 
not annoyed with me for having caused you to be taken to the 
barracks of the Zaptiehs, when you seemed to prefer remaining 
in your own house. In acting thus I was influenced, believe me, 
by no other motive than a wish for your good. The barracks 
were the sole place which could offer you any chance of safety, 
since the superintendent of police was there, and the soldiers 
. were less exasperated against you. If you had been taken to the 
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prison which is close to the Porte de la Colonne, as was arranged 
in the first instance, it would have been all up with you, for I 
happen to know that it had been decided to cut off your heads 
there ; and if you had been taken home, you would have incurred 
the same danger, since those who were thirsting for your blood 
would have repaired thither in search of you. Do not be vexed 
with me,” he repeated, “I did the best I could to save you, and 
I rejoice to find that God has blessed my endeavours.” At the 
conclusion of the interview we separated, in the hope of soon 
meeting again, and of seeing one another frequently. However 
I have never seen Ahmed Tehemar again; he is still at Cairo, 
but I trust he will return here before long. At our next 
meeting, I mean to ask for a detailed account of the sad story, 
and I shall try and persuade him to let me take a photograph of 
him. 

I have detained the reader a long time, but I trust I may be 
pardoned for so doing; living as we do in an age when noble 


actions are unfortunately rare, it is surely not permissible to pass . 


one of them over in silence. 

Bear with me a little longer, our excursion will soon be 
ended ; in order to shorten it we will go straight on, and beg the 
English sentries at the Porte de la Colonne to let us pass 
through as we used to do. The gallows erected on the left a 
few steps from the gate, are the same which were used for the 
greater part of the executions which took place at Alexandria. 
Only last week there hung suspended from one of them the 
corpse of an Arab, who, on the 11th of June, had murdered two 
English officers. The execution drew a numerous crowd 
together, which scarcely diminished during the whole of the 
twelve hours during which the corpse was left hanging. Never 
having been a witness of these executions I am totally unable 
to describe them. . 

Let us now bear to the right: another two hundred steps 
will bring us to the pillar, which is already in sight. 

Pompey’s Pillar is situated on a hillock to the south of the 
town, outside the Arab enclosure, and the Nile Gate. The tra- 
dition which attributes its erection to Pompey appears to be 
devoid of historical foundation. On the eastern portion of the 
base there is a Greek inscription which is partly legible, 
especially when the sun’s rays fall on it in a slanting direction. 
It has been deciphered by various archzologists, amongst 
others, Salt and Wilkinson, but opinions differ as to the 
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correct reading of it. If this inscription refers to the pillar 
itself—a fact which I think may well be regarded as doubtful, 
considering its size, its situation, and the composition of the 
pedestal, partly formed out of the fragments of ancient monu- 
ments—it would follow that it was raised by Publius, Governor 
of Egypt, in honour of the Emperor Diocletian, and erected 
on occasion of the taking of Alexandria after the victory gained 
A.D. 296, over Achilleus, who, having openly revolted, for a 
period of five years usurped the title and insignia belonging to 
the imperial dignity in Egypt. Diocletian had moreover 
especial claims on the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, for during a period of famine he made them a 
grant of two million measures of wheat. 

Pompey’s Pillar consists of a capital, shaft, base, and 
pedestal, the latter resting upon a sub-basement of small 
blocks of stone, cemented together with mortar. These are 
no doubt fragments of more ancient monuments, for some 
are inscribed with hieroglyphics, amongst which Wilkinson 
succeeded in deciphering the name of Psammetichus the 
Second. Numerous travellers have inscribed their names 
upon the base, thereby grievously disfiguring it; and one of 
them, an individual altogether unknown to fame, has defaced 
the Greek inscription, covering it with huge letters. It is 
indeed pitiful to see how in all ages the most insignificant 
are always those who show themselves most eagerly desirous 
of leaving some trace behind wherever they may go. 

The entire height of the pillar is ninety-eight feet nine 
inches, the shaft being seventy-three feet in height, and 
twenty-nine feet eight inches in circumference ; the diameter 
of the summit is, according to Wilkinson, sixteen feet six 
inches. The shaft of the pillar is composed of a splendid 
monolith of polished red granite, known under the name of 
sienite. It is elegant, in good style, and tolerably well pre- 
served, though on the east side there is a considerable portion 
which must certainly break away before many more years 
have elapsed. The capital and pedestal, more especially the 
latter, are much less elaborately sculptured than the other 
parts; indeed they seem never to have been completed, and 
to belong to a different epoch. Wilkinson, who by means of 
ladders, thoroughly examined the pillar, tells us that he dis- 
covered a circular depression on the summit, intended no 
doubt to receive the base of a- statue. If we are to credit 
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the account of Makrizi and Abd-el-Latif, Pompey’s Pillar, 
now standing alone, was originally placed in a portico sur- 
rounded by four hundred columns, on the spot where tradition 
asserts that the library of Alexandria which Omar burnt, 
formerly stood. This seems to indicate that it belonged to 
the famous serapeum, erected by Ptolemy, for that celebrated 
temple was certainly situated at no great distance from 
Diocletian’s pillar; and although no visible traces of it are 
left it is probable that it stood upon the same hill. 

The predominant feeling on reaching this spot can only 
be one of sadness. Everything contributes to produce this 
impression ; the streets leading up to it might be cheerful and 
handsome, but their actual condition is filthy and disgusting ; 
when the summit of the hill is attained, the ground is found to 
be strewn with fragments of magnificent statues half-buried 
amid heaps of dirt and refuse of every kind. If you avert 
your eyes from this unpleasant spectacle, it is only to gaze 
upon the vast Arab burying ground which stretches out at the 
foot of the pillar. Desolation and death are everywhere, and 
the last touch is added to the melancholy picture by the 
presence of the ragged inhabitants of the country, who dog 
your footsteps, persecuting you everywhere with their weari- 
some and monotonous demand for baksheesh. It would be 
well if those who believe that the discoveries of science and 
the development of the human mind are able to give perma- 
nence to the life of any people, could visit this spot; the 
nation which erected the monuments now before us enjoyed, 
as others do, the light of science, and indeed itself served 
during a considerable period, to illuminate the whole world. 
Yet it has passed away, and in a few more years not a 
vestige of it will remain; for in order to impart durability to a 
race something more than science and intellect is needed, and 
this something is virtue. Alexandria has never understood this, 
and for this reason it has so frequently been the scene of terrible 
disasters. May its example serve as a warning to others! 

And now before bidding the reader adieu, I have a parting 
request to make of him. My object in writing these lines has 
been to please and amuse him, and however imperfectly I may 
have succeeded in doing so, I beg him at least to remember that 
my intentions were good. 

EDWARD MECHIN, S.J. 
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CHAPTER X. 


PERHAPS the most singular state of mind and most singular 
position in which a person finds himself during the course of 
his life, must be when the day of his marriage arrives. The day 
before is almost as strange—it is the last day of a life. In the 
strangest fashion he, or she, has to quit a home and household 
where he may have lived for twenty or thirty years. He has to 
say farewell to those he knows best in the world, and go to a 
person whom he knows scarcely at all. He is thrust out on 
the world to find a new house and home where he can. All this 
of a sudden. If all married persons were honestly to set down 
their feelings on these occasions, the records would be as varied 
as they were curious. There is no situation, indeed, more 
dramatic. 

Bringing my own personal experience into the question, I 
must own that I felt but little discomposed, and on the morning 
went through all the preparatory offices in a sort of business-like 
fashion. I recall that by some mistake as to fixing the time, I 
had not signed the settlements the day before—generally an act 
of some little solemnity. It was curious to see how lightly this 
rather serious business, affecting a good many thousand pounds, 
was treated. About an hour or two before the ceremony, I 
walked down to the solicitor’s office. He was out. I waited 
some time, when he entered, produced the “skins,” bright, new, 
ponderous, and costly. A clerk being called in, we “signed, 
sealed, and delivered” in a second or two, and I went my way. 

This easy tone I fancy was connected with a curious delusion 
on my part—not gravely entertained, of course—that the affair 
could not be so close at hand as I fancied. It was almost 
impossible to realize that it was now at hand. 

Yet here was the general agitation in the household and 
flurry. There were the bridesmaids at their last preparations. 
Others in cruel agitation, “packing” and storing things— the 
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hours hurrying on fast to the appointed moment. The scene 
was at a sea-side hotel, about five miles from the town, and which 
was perched on a hill, and commanding a beautiful view of a 
spreading, outstretched bay. Here the rite was to take place. 
The day was a lovely summer's one. 

At last the moment arrived, and I had to take leave of the 
old home and old servants. The departure by the law of these 
things has no actual air of departure. A brougham was at the 
door, into which I entered, as if going out for a drive. My 
portmanteau was put up, we drove away. Yet then I had 
actually set out on my new course—my adventures had begun. 
The fiction was adopted, going to visit another house. ‘‘We 
shall see you again.” 

The solitary drive by oneself in that cell, that was a curious 
feeling if you will. The stopping at the door of the hotel, which 
had a festive air—the waiters in their gala dress, such as it is— 
this gave the first sense of absolute nervousness. The company 
were assembling. There were the bridesmaids and their festive 
bonnets and flowers; the general air of smiling and congratu- 
lations, ordinary and conventional things enough—but when 
transferred to you, what a new significance they have! Now all 
seems dreamy and dream-like, the day moving on slowly and 
yet rapidly—a waiting for something. The long room filled with 
guests—the central figure at the door conversing on general 
topics with some one, indistinct now—the impending event 
forgotten almost, overwhelmed in talk. It seemed far off— 
“would come later”—when of a sudden came the wakening. 
For there entered, and went by me, Doreen on her brother's 
arm, arrayed in white, and pale herself. Then for the first time 
the reality of the whole came home to me_ Half mechanically I 
walked up after her, and took my place before the clergyman, 
the others closed in all round, and the rite began—the ring, the 
money: and in an inconceivably short time I and Doreen were 
married ! I fancy without either scarcely realizing it. So happily 
closed the long series of difficulties, doubts, and obstacles. 

The rest of the day floated by swiftly and dreamily. There 
was the table—the banquet, with its flowers and cake, laid in 
the long coffee-room-—the bow window looking out far on the 
sea—the speeches, the hum, the talk. There was the flutter, 
the air of an eternal crowd. Somehow, long as the day was, 
and with nothing to do, the hours glided on with strange 
swiftness, till evening succeeded to noon, and it came to seven 
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o'clock. That eve and afternoon comes back often: the curious 
calm, the lazy coolness after the hot summer’s day, the sea 
spread out so blue and tranquil—the packet fuming dreamily 
at its berth, and visible from the window. The calm indeed 
seemed calmer from the thought that one was leaving what was 
certain for what was uncertain, and putting out on a sea of 
difficulties and danger. The whole seemed to steal on slowly 
and quietly. There was a delicious air of quiet and rest, after 
the feverish excitement of the very long day. 

The cool, dripping look of the sea, so calm and tranquil, as 
it faded from blue into faintest grey, the sun doing down, often 
now comes back on me. 

But the moment of departure has come. The carriage waits. 
They all stand on the steps. Doreen comes down arrayed ina 
pretty travelling dress—how well I recall it—of a corn colour, 
trimmed with a vivid blue. We drive off to gain the packet. 
What a strange feeling to be sitting next her—now Mr. and 
Mrs. Still as in a dream or dreamish. 

Here is the packet, with a number of persons crossing, quite 
unconcerned, some on business, not heeding us who have had 
such prodigious business on hand. Still the calm, deliciously 
tranquil summer’s evening! We go on board, and set forth. 
The land recedes. At that hour I was in truth embarking on 
the hackneyed ocean of life, and that vessel was bearing me away, 
on what proved to be a voyage of seven years in new latitudes. 

I went into the cabin, and, exhausted with the long and 
excited day, lay down and slept as wearily. Awaking as we 
were coming, I had to return again from the old state of life 
and realize what I was now. Here, as I came up on deck, was 
midnight—the stars above—the harbour on the other coast, the 
twinkling lamps in rows. Here were two vast boxes—I owned 
several—and the maid in charge, and I in charge of her and 
them, and responsible for all in future! Here was sweet little 
Doreen and her cheery voice, thinking it all “great fun.” 

Now we touch the shore. It is midnight. The lighted 
carriages are waiting, drawn up to take on the other passengers. 
By some mistake the omnibus to the hotel had not come, and 
after waiting long, we left the great boxes on the quay, and set 
off to walk up—a curious nightlight stroll of half a mile, past 
the posts and the ropes, and over the open planks of the jetty, 
with the black waves below. And here at last was the shelter- 
ing entrance of the snug and old-fashioned hotel. 
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I next see myself and Doreen promenading Paris under a 
tropical sun, at the beginning of August, she arrayed in her 
fresh muslin, and surveying the Parisians with an air of pleased 
enjoyment, and I need not say being surveyed by them. Thus 
we patrolled the Boulevards. Next we shift the scene to the 
umbrageous little valley of Spa, so leafy and sylvan, with its 
quaint air of old fashion. In this pastoral spot we lingered for 
some weeks, leading a lazy life, wandering up the hill by zig-zag 
walks to “Annette and Lubin,” listening to the music that 
played under the trees, now in the “four o’clock promenade,” 
now in the “seven o'clock walk.” I recall the pleasure we 
found in making our first purchase, a cuckoo-clock, of rather an 
ambitious kind, in which the cuckoo was supplemented by a 
quail, who aided him efficiently. This was sent home, and hung 
up in the drawing-room, where the surprise of the sudden issue 
of the noisy bird never palled on us or failed to delight visitors. 
That little bird seems ever associated mysteriously with our life, 
as it started with us, much like some faithful friend. It hada 
sort of life of its own. For seven years it worked diligently 
during our joint course, never flagging in its duty, save the 
unavoidable and ludicrous hitches and wheezes to which even 
the best “cuckoos” are liable: sometimes the door closing on 
the neck of the little bird, and holding him fast to the suspen- 
sion of all exertion. Thence for six years, during my own 
solitary tenancy, it has still pursued its work with the same 
unabated cheerfulness and energy, carolling morning, noon, and 
night. Hence I have regarded it, I might say, as an old, well 
tried, and faithful dog. 

Pleasant are the memories of that umbrageous vale, with its 
old “ Wauxhall,” and redoute and pump-room or colonnade. No 
prettier background could be conceived, or more inviting. It 
was out of the world, and yet well crowded, and the bright 
costumes “glinted ” against the dark green foliage. 

At last we had to quit it and return to London, actually to 
begin the real, practical business and work of life. Now to see 
Doreen under new and changed conditions. There was a raw, 
dark, chilly, drizzling morning at Ostend—the packet lying out 
at sea, from the tide—we having to descend into boats with 
luggage, and be rowed out. This, I will own frankly, seemed 
a strange and disagreeable contrast to the fair holiday season of 
scarcely a year before, when all was sunny and lightsome. I 
had gone forth without a care or a thought but that of pleasure. 
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The town seemed like a gilded palace on the stage; it lay 
glittering in a soft, inviting light. Of the morrow there was no 
need to think—only of to-day. Now on this shivering, slaty- 
grey morning we were afoot in the cold blue light betimes. 
Everything looked gloomy and “business-like,” and there 
were all the general troubles and the little worries and 
disagreeables of travel. 

We came into the great world of London on a bright, sun- 
shiny day, the —th of September, and fairly entered on the world. 
We were both strangers to that great wilderness, so far as 
having generally lived in the country. It had now an air of 
sheer, hard, cruel business. We had to fay for ourselves, to be 
no longer fazd for! Who does not feel a little shade of un- 
easiness at the thought? Three persons instead of one to be 
looked to. House rent, rates, liability, had already began to 
run—had been running for more than half a quarter. One felt 
a sort of nervousness at the thought of these things. What 
shape they might take by-and-bye, as they grew, huge and 
snowball-like, with no hope of checking them ! 

Our abode was in a comparatively new district, with a 
vast number of new streets that crossed each other with a 
regularity somewhat on the American system, and I recall the 
very sense this left on the mind, from the recurring white houses. 
Everything was strange and blank. Here was the great world 
of London, in which to begin life, and if the “oak is too old to 
be transplanted at fifty,” so much so are trees of humbler wood 
when past thirty. There were new faces all round us. We 
were like emigrants set down in a new country. I owned to 
myself what a difference it was from the time when “going to 
London,” and staying in London, seemed the height of human 
felicity. Now it seemed sheer prose. The people were hard, or 
seemed so. We both hitherto had enjoyed the privilege of 
having other persons to do work. There was some cheating and 
over-reaching—a crowd of harpies swarming about—tradesmen 
with carts swarmed about us, “calling for orders,” as they styled 
it, in league with our servants. All this may have been my own 
jaundiced view, for any new state of things depresses, as it 
does many another. Doreen, however, took it lightly and 
chirrupped through her new life. She liked the new solemnity 
of her station, the calling on and being called upon, hunting up 
her old contemporaries for a little secret pleasure of exhibiting 
her new state to them. She had not a thought of responsibility. 
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For her the furnishing was delightful—ordering chairs and 
tables—though we brought a vast deal of property, witness the 
huge vans of the North-Western, which arrived piled up with 
chests. It was astonishing, too, in what a different light 
the incidents of work and life now appeared. Writing was 
before a pleasant and profitable pastime: every agreeable 
incident came welcome, and any disappointment was really 
immaterial. Now pleasure had become business, “articles” 
were like what briefs were to a barrister, and it was quite a 
new sensation when of a morning, or late at night, I found 
myself elaborating facetious stories—“ for one’s bread,” as the 
phrase goes. Oh, the utter depressing and odious monotony 
of these white and yellow streets! They had all the chilling 
stiffness of some distant stranger who has no smypathy with 
us. It gave a grand idea of that terrible “ London loneliness” 
which John Forster sang of and protested that it offered more 
bitter trials than “cruel islands ’mid the far off sea.” It takes 
long to get familiar with the great city. There was the idea, 
too, of the ruthless Juggernaut which travelled on without stay 
or pity, and is every hour crushing under its wheels the bones 
of those rash foolish creatures who “go up to London,” mis- 
calculating the strength of their wings and muscles. I had ever 
this unearthly feeling, and fancied I could hear the grinding of 
the wheels, as it drew near. 

The first Christmas away from “home,” as I might call it 
after some thirty years—that, too, was a curious sensation. It 
was a season I used, as it were, to pet and fondle, and live 
in fanciful dreams of wassail bowls, and banquetings in old 
baronial halls. The very flavour of the time would inspire or 
quicken these images; even in my own room, with nothing but 
prosaic business around me, I would call up all the most 
pleasant dreams of this kind, sit till long past midnight enjoy- 
ing what had thus been created. But in the realms in 
which I now found myself, there was no room for such thoughts. 
Life’s hard realities chilled out these old subjects. Coming 
home on Christmas Eve, a bleak December night, with a keen, 
frosty wind blowing shrewdly up the river, 1 found myself on 
board one of the river steamers, making for the Westminster 
Pier. There is almost something picturesque in the view of the 
river of a pitch dark night, the lights twinkling afar and near, 
the illuminated clock dial hung in the air as it were, the black 
waters splashing round. We had only two or three passengers, 
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for it was the last boat and the eve of the great festival, and the 
rough river dog who did duty as captain, as we stepped ashore, 
cheerily sang out, “Good night,” and “A Happy Christmas to 
you, gents!”—with which valediction his paddle-wheels went 
splashing away into the darkness, and I returned home. 


CHAPTER 


But there was one department in which our troubles began 
almost at once. This was in reference to the PLAGUE OF 
SERVANTS! Of all the trials that beset married folk setting 
out on their travels, and of which, as Sterne says, there are 
asses’ loads, nothing, I believe, maketh the heart so sick as 
this. It turns all to ashes and Dead Sea fruit. But the 
discipline is a wholesome one. Nothing, too, tried Doreen 
so much, and her delicate cheek turned yet paler when 
she learned that some large and aggressive female was in 
the hall, desiring an interview. A weary, jaded look came into 
her eyes, and to her mute appeal I would say, 

“You know this is the department of the mistress of the 
house. It would not do for me exactly to engage the house- 
maids and cooks.” 

Otherwise I should have been glad to take the disagreeable 
duty off her hands, for I noticed the weary, sinking look that 
came into her eyes. But she would re-appear in a few 
moments, full of delighted playfulness, and rubbing her hands. 

“Well! A find! <A treasure?” 

“Oh, she’d never never do, dear. Only think what she 
said, &c. I soon found out what she was. Such a dress as 
she had on, too. Oh, it was the luckiest thing in the world— 
such an escape!” 

This idea she so embellished that we would gradually agree 
that in ot engaging servants we were actually better off than 
those who succeeded in engaging them. But as this recurred 
very often, it seemed that we were not getting nearer the point 
in view at all. We had no servants, and merely having a series 
of “lucky escapes” would not help to organize the establish- 
ment. 

As I was passing through the hall one morning, a very large 
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and corpulent specimen of the servant race stood up to intro- 
duce herself. Her face was round and much heated. Being 
draped in an old-fashioned cloak, various portions of her figure 
seemed to move upward, in sympathy with every word she 
uttered, with a sort of peristaltic motion. These symptoms 
rather scared me. 

“Mr. Wheeler, I believe, sent you?” I said, hoping faintly, 
and yet convinced. 

“As good and charitable a gent as ever drew breath. He 
has the good word of the poor man, sir, which is thought little 
of down here, may be. Yes, sir, he could do no less than speak 
well of me, Anne Brennan, and it’s what I’d only expect from a 
gentleman so well knowed and ’steemed.” 

“Mr. Wheeler certainly recommended you strongly; but 
really, I fear, you may be”—it was a delicate matter to convey 
any objection to her physique—“ you may be “ardly active 
enough ?” 

She shook her head with a mournful pity. 

“T know, sir; don’t be afraid. They all begin with that, 
because I look large. But what I say, sir, is, we'll all have our 
reward one day, whether the poor man or the rich!” 

Here appears Doreen, who shrinks away from this columnar 
object. 

“Your lady, sir—Anne Brennan, as the Rev. Mr. Wheeler 
sent. A real good man, that thinks of the poor! Ask him 
about we, and before back or behind back, he can’t have a word 
to say again me.” 

I own to thinking there was a rude bluntness about this 
creature which might be associated with worth. Doreen, I could 
see, associated her very obesity with honesty. 

“Just put me to something; work is what I want. Ah, 
ma'am, a true servant won’t be asking what is her duty and 
what is not; but she'll see the work is to be done, and—do it.” 

After all, there was something almost heroic in a daughter 
of toil, thus in protest against such a serious disability ; and 
there was a gallantry in her boldly facing the charge—though, 
in truth, she could hardly have shirked it. 

She was engaged on experiment. She was willing to do 
anything, accept any terms, “save that we would not ask her to 
bemean herself” —which seemed to rob the concession of any 
practical value. In succeeding interviews with the lady and 
females of the house, she invariably dissolved in tears, and 
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begged to be excused, as she had “never thought she would come 
as low as this.” At dinner I heard many remarks pointed with a 
“Mrs. Brennan thinks,” and “now that Mrs. Brennan is here,” 
and in an hour or so she had called down the mistress of the 
house, to exhibit some new arrangement of her kitchen 
apparatus. “Ah, yes, madam! That's what I love and like— 
to have everything in its own place. Excuse me, m’m; but 
you're beginning housekeeping, and don’t know the ways of 
this great place—pardon me the liberty of telling you so. But 
there ave people going about, and in respectable houses, who 
have every trick to shirk their work, and it 7s a shame, indeed. 
I’m not one of those, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Brennan could not, unhappily, reside with us, as she 
had to go back every night to her “ Phil,” a gentleman connected 
with the tailoring profession: her “darling boy,” as she called 
him. Her way of putting it was characteristic. “It’s a long 
way and a sore one to Whitechapel ; but poor people must walk. 
Ah, yes, m’m. The poor may love their husbands as well as 
the rich, and I wouldn't give up my darling boy, no, not for all 
the wealth of the universe! I couldn’t do that, low as I’m come 
to. Ah, no!” 

All day long we could hear from below a ceaseless hum and 
clatter, which resolved itself into Mrs. Brennan delivering shrill 
and sustained commentaries on the most various subjects. She 
had made her mark in the house, and at once took a position of 
command. I had misgivings, but was overborne by the united 
female voices, who seemed to rejoice in what I saw would be 
their enslavement, and hugged their chains. 

In a few days I noted some other symptoms that disquieted 
me; one of which was, the litthe mouse of work which resulted 
from a vast mountain of words. Like some other clever persons 
in the world, she had the art of overlaying the most meagre 
sliver of work with such an incrustation of verbiage, that you 
were persuaded in spite of yourself. 

“These seem a little dusty, Mrs. Brennan,” I say doubtfully. 
They were thick with dust. 

“Dusty! dusty, sir?” as if she could not have heard. 
Where, sir? How?” 

“Well, everywhere, everyhow, Mrs. Brennan.” 

“Well, sir, I tell you this, and you will excuse me if I speak 
plain, but you are only beginning ‘ousekeeping, sir, and you will 
pardon me, but I’ve been in the City sixteen year on end. And 
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I can assure you I have not always been in this way, or come 
down to this. 

I was getting rather tired of this formula and the implied 
slight to our mansion; and I cut short her reminiscences by 
firmly requesting her immediate attention to the work in hand. 
She obeyed smiling. 

On these occasions (of which there were but too many), 
when it was found that “things could not go on” as they were, 
and Mrs. Brennan and her lord had been holding higher and 
noisier revel than usual, or a more than ordinary black, under- 
done, and cindered beefsteak had presented itself, Doreen and 
I found ourselves surveying each other with a blank and un- 
comfortable air, kept specially for the occasion. 

“This can’t go on longer.” 

“Oh, it’s dreadful, isn’t, dear,” Doreen would answer, looking 


wistfully at me. 
“But if the woman isn’t spoken to, and ‘ blown up,’ what can 


you expect?” 

“T really must,” said Doreen, “to-morrow morning. I was 
thinking of sending for her ‘i 

“ Thinking of it! Have her up at once!” 

“Oh, not now,” said she, in serious distress. And such an 
expression of pain and dread came into her face, that I could 
not help saying, 

“Well, perhaps it might be better if I saw her myself.” 

Doreen clapped her hands in delight. “Ah, yes. She will 
mind you. The very thing!” 

Then, feeling that she had sacrificed something of her 
position by this confession, she added gravely: 

“Mamma always says that the master should be always 
kept in reserve for serious matters, and this is very scrious. 
Z can, you know, speak to her at any time.” 

Accordingly, Mrs. Brennan was summoned to the study on 
the instant, and harangued with all severity, but without much 
profit. Like some fluttering bird, Doreen was waiting anxiously 
and came bounding in, delighted it was all over. And in her 
exuberance and gratitude confessed “that she was really afraid 
of Mrs. Brennan, and somehow she felt she hadn’t shat way of 
impressing dependents or assuming a severe air: but she was so 
glad I had spoken to her.” 

The period of probation was sliding by. She was sorry to 
leave, she announced, but she could not be longer separated 
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from her darling boy. The poor had their feelings as well as 
the rich, &c. Go she must. My Doreen came later with a 
wistful face. Was it not a pity to lose such a treasure—to have 
to begin all over again ; such a good cook. Really it was a very 
good sign to see such affection among the lower classes. Mr. 
Philip Brennan had already appeared below; had come to 
partake of tea, and escort his lady home. I could not account 
for the interest this gentleman inspired, until I myself was 
favoured with a private view, and found him to be a man with 
rich glossy black moustaches, a sad and dignified bearing, a 
grandeur of speech and manner which he brought from his 
native Sister Isle. He at once commanded all suffrages; a 
most gentlemanly man, about twenty years younger than his lady. 

“Ah, indeed! my poor boy! You wouldn’t know him in 
the house any more than that fly. You'd never hear, or see, or 
know of him. Come in here, Phil, sir, and speak to the lady— 
a real lady, mind you!” 

Phil, introduced, bows awkwardly. 

“You must make allowance for him; he is not accustomed 
to ladies and gentlemen. Can't you speak up, you big, stupid 
lumbering fellow, you!” 

Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Brennan made an impres- 
sion. 

I made protest. 1 represented that it was dangerous en- 
couraging outsiders. But we were only starting in our little 
boat ; life seemed a yachting excursion, when it is not worth 
while bringing a cargo of wisdom aboard. So we all agreed 
that Mr. Phil Brennan was to be taken in. 

Things went on smoothly for some time afterwards, though 
the unpleasant truth began to force itself on us both, that 
Mrs. Brennan’s measure of work was dwindling away every day. 
She excited a deep feeling of sympathy through the house by 
fits of “weakness,” which she called the “miggerums,” and 
which affected her with the “lows,” and caused her to rise so 
late as nine and ten. These things I did not like; but I was 
inclined to wait and see what came of it. The woman’s 
character was really as inexhaustible as a conjuror’s bottle; 
now grand, now mean, now in spirits, now sulky, now full of 
magnificence as to her previous condition now bewailing with 
tears the fatal moment when “ she demeaned herself by marrying 
a tailor.” This she would actually do in the presence of the 
gentleman himself. Under this dry crust, fires were smouldering. 
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I had my own opinions about Mr. Brennan, who paid great 
attention to his dress, and always wore scrupulous black. 

By-and-bye strange stories came floating upward from the 
kitchen, of domestic differences, arising, it was darkly hinted, 
out of Mr. Brennan’s habits. Yet it was impossible not to note 
the absorbing interest with which he was regarded by the female 
household. Painful altercations were reported as taking place 
within the happy and innocent influence of the close range and 
unhappy hot hearth. A week’s earnings with Messrs. Moses, 
known to reach thirty shillings, and not produced, were assumed 
to have been spent in pleasures incompatible with real con- 
nubial happiness. 

But at last matters came to a crisis. 

One evening, returning home from an early dinner-party, we 
were met at the door by a faithful, no “officer of mine,” but 
Doreen’s “own maid,” who, with her hand pressed to her side 
and with a panting voice, faltered : 

“Oh, it was shocking! and that we were just in time, and 
that Mr. and Mrs. Brennan were killing cach other below !” 

This news, of course, I knew to be a flourish of such rhetoric 
as Jane had; but to our ears was borne a sort of sustained 
shriek, which seemed like a torrent of expostulation. Anon 
came subdued remonstrance, as of a mediator, and a more 
feminine appeal belonging to one Mrs. Cranley, tea-drinker, 
trying to sooth her friend. Some flagrant short-coming on the 
part of the fascinating tailor had come to light, and the outraged. 
wife could no longer restrain herself. As the storm seemed to 
die gradually away, it was judged best to adjourn trial and 
sentence until the morrow; the owner of the mansion (present 
writer) saying firmly as he strode to his room: 

“This cannot go on!’—which always means that a thing 
can and does go on. , 

Tranquilly engaged in my little sanctum, I found the door 
suddenly opened, and two figures burst in. 

“Oh, this will never do!” I begin, quite indignant at the 
degrading spectacle. “I can’t have this 

“No, no, no!” says Mrs. Brennan. “You hear that, you 
low, mean ble-gard, disgracing me and yourself! But I told ye 
I’d expose you P 


“Hush, Anna!” says Mr. Brennan, with great dignity. 
“Leave this!” As who should say, “Do not let us wash our 
conjugal clothing in public.” 
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Again I repeat, “This cannot go on.” I add that Mr. 
Brennan is on a special footing in the house, and that I must 
require him to remove in the morning. I wind up an impressive 
speech with my favourite remark: “You know, yourself, shes 
cannot go on.” 

Mr. Brennan acknowledges it with great dignity and a wave 


of his hand, and admits that he has been handsomely treated. 


He also tries to withdraw his lady, who has all this time been 
wailing, and vociferating, and vituperating. I catch sight of 
inquisitive faces resting on the bannisters above and below. 

“The low, mean vagabone, Ais Mrs. O’Brien.” 

“ Anna, for shame! Come away, Anna!” says Mr. Brennan, 
with dignity. 

“I’m a poor broken creature; but the Lord wished to try 
me ; and for him Yes, I will!” and the angry lady turned 
on the unhappy man with a stamp. 

“This can’t go on,” I say, for the last time. “We have 
nothing to do with your private quarrels. I won't interfere. 
You must both leave the house in the morning. Go away, now.” 

Leave the house in the morning! Bless your heart! There 
was great radiance and animation through the household in the 
morning, a sort of diffused joy and exultation. Such good 
news! Mr. and Mrs. Brennan had been reconciled cither during 
the night or in the morning. The past had been forgotten and 
forgiven. Mr. Brennan had handsomely owned ‘hat he had been 
in the wrong. Everything was to be as before. Mrs. Brennan 
had owned publicly that “he was her own dear boy, Phil, again.” 
She characteristically turned on our Jane, who was sympathizing 
with her. 

“Well, and what if he does? Much you know, indeed! What 
business is it of yours?” added Mrs. Brennan, bursting into 
fury, “how dar you to speak to me?” 

To my astonishment, I found it was accepted universally 
that this reconciliation quite took away the necessity for their 
departure. 

“Oh!” says my Doreen, “we could zo¢ turn them away 
now, after he behaving so well. If he should relapse, we should 
never, never forgive ourselves.” 

In short, as this was the yacht voyage, and Mrs. Brennan a 
very good cook—well, I gave way weakly, taking care, however, 
to utter some prophecies, whose certain fulfilment would, at least, 
add to my reputation as a domestic seer, 
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Again we rubbed on. About a fortnight passed away, and 
Christmas Day came round. It was to be a festival of innocent 
amusement—mistletoe, holly, &c. Mrs. Brennan had devoted 
herself to the delicacies that accompany the season—pudding, 
mince-pies, and so forth. To the last, my faith in her cookery 
never faltered a moment. “ 7here,” as Lamb says, “earth 
touched heaven.” We allowed them a little light-hearted gaiety 
--with a few friends---Mrs. Cranley, Barney, an admirer of our 
Jane’s. ‘It was to be a little rustic sort of feast, tempered by the 
holy spirit of the time, on which Mrs. Brennan spoke with great 
feeling and unction. 

“Surely the poor man, as well as the rich, should enjoy their 
little recreation that came only once a year—we wouldn't 
begrudge them that—an unnecessary protest, as it was we who 
had proposed the plan for the poor man’s enjoyment. 

On this occasion we held our little festival at a dear friend’s, 
and were in a pleasantly attuned frame of mind: the brave old 
Christmas—joy-bells, forgiveness, peace, goodwill, roast beef, 
and the rest of it. 

“Our attached domestics,’ I said, as we came to the door, 
“have their little night's pastime too. Well, well! They don’t 
get it too often.” 

We were startled by loud shrieks and a crash from within, 
as of people falling together among chairs. Then arose the din 
of voices, and the hoarse yell of some one, who gave me the 
idea of being held down. I rushed in, on the door being opened, 
and in the hall ran against the flushed Jane: as usual, she was 
holding her side. 

“Oh, there was murder going on. Mr. Brennan and Mr. 
Barney had quarrelled, and were killing each other !” 

Louder rose the shrieks. At the foot of the stairs I 
encountered Mrs. Cranley, with hands clasped and hair “ down,” 
and uttering : 

“O Lord, Lord! Oh, bring in the polis!” 

From the kitchen-door, the scene that revealed itself was 
Mr. Brennan, in his shirt-sleeves, squaring at his friend Mr. 
Barney. The wretched wife was hanging on her “boy’s” 
shoulder, and greatly interfering with any chance of success he 
might have in the conflict. Both grounded their arms on my 


appearance. 
Mr. Brennan approached me at once, declaring that he had 
been “shlandered” by his friend. Barney was arrayed in a 
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massive emerald-green tie, and had that day been burying an 
eminent patriot who belonged to a society wherein he was a 
wearer of the Green, and who had been interred with all the 
honours of a procession and band. To Mr. Barney—who, with 
his friend Brennan, had attained to the honours of a captaincy 
in the brotherhood—I at once gave a summary command to 
depart. The ferocious leader yielded. He had the highest 
respect for me—he knew my name and lineage—all he wanted 
was-—was—his hat. This was found for him (in the boiler, I 
believe), and he departed. Mr. Brennan was led halting to bed, 
and came down several times with a candle in his hand, to 
explain: to “prevent mishconstruction,” he said. 

“You see,” I said to him, “after this, things cannot go on as 
they are.” 

He owned it, and the curtain fell. The spell was shivered. 
No one had a word for the outcast Brennans. At an interview 
with Mrs. Brennan next morning, on sternly giving her until 
evening to remove, I was amazed to find her tone changed to 


this : 

“Well, never mind. There is One over all, looking down on 
rich and poor. May be, those who are well off now, may be 
wanting favour themselves before a twelvemonth is out!” 

Amazed at, yet almost admiring, this Protean versatility, I 
said : 

“ Surely, this is all your own doing. Had you behaved even 
decently, you and your husband might have remained. A dis- 
orderly character of that sort . 

“He! There wasn't a better or more well-conducted 
creature in the city till he se¢ foot in this house. Oh, it was an 
ill-day for us when we broke up our little home to come into 
such a place!” 

This effrontery made me an oppressor on the spot. 

“Not a word more, Mrs. Brennan. Out you go without an 
hour’s delay. Take your menial beak,” I might have added, 
“from out my heart, and your unwieldly bust from off my door.” 

She retired that same night, accompanied by Brennan, who 
maintained his dignity to the last, and graciously owned that 
“he had no fault to find with the way he had been treated.” 
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Reviews. 


I.—LIFE OF ROSMINI.! 


THE Life of Rosmini, of which the first volume has just 
been issued, bears unmistakeable witness to the affection and 
admiration felt for Rosmini by its author, who claims our 
sympathy and interest in his work, not only because he is 
one of Rosmini’s spiritual sons, but also on account of the noble 
character and lofty intellectual and moral qualities of him whom 
he portrays. It is to the genuineness of his devoted admiration 
that we owe the transparent truthfulness of the portraiture. By 
means of copious extracts from Rosmini’s voluminous corres- 
pondence the az himself is set before us, and is made to live 
in our imaginations much of the life which he did in fact live 
in the midst of his own circle of friends. But he is the same 
man with the same mind and heart from one end of the story 
to the other, perfectly himself in all that he writes, in all that 
he is related to have said or done. His standard, too, was a 
high one, perhaps we should say heroically high, in view of his 
sincere and unremitting efforts to realize it in practice. Here, for 
instance, is a declaration of policy for a young man of seventeen 
years : 

Oh! how grateful I feel for the excellent advice you give me, wezer 
to forget the Christian Commonwealth, for truly it is sweet and noble and 
just advice. Indeed there is no wisdom here below, if it come not from 
the Father of all light. You may therefore rest assured that the pursuit 
of letters has of itself no charms for me. Iam resolved to become a 
priest, and to part with all that I have to purchase a treasure which 
neither moth nor rust can fret away, and where thieves cannot break in 
and steal. What little learning I possess I mean to make use of, with 
God’s help, in the work of education. (And what more pleasing task 
than to be useful to our fellow-men?) Nor will I suffer my body to 
eat its bread in idleness—it must toil and labour ; my worldly substance 
I shall employ in advancing the sciences and relieving the poor. These 
sentiments are dictated, not by my intellect alone, but by my heart also. 

1 Life of Antonio Rosmini. By Gabriel Stuart Macwalter. Vol. i. Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. 
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We are accustomed to associate declarations of this kind 
with the fervour of retreat-time. Rosmini, seemingly, had the 
grace to maintain the spirit all through the colder seasons of 
his years. “Religion,” we are told, “was the one theme he 
never set aside ;” but as it never had to be “put on” for an 
occasion, he had the tact to make it “always opportune and 
never offensive ;” and his letters amply testify to the truth of 
the assertion. In the lines of the excellent engraving that faces 
the title-page of the volume before us, it is easy to recognize 
traces of the good foundation of natural tenacity and persever- 
ance that grace had to work upon; and in the holy influences 
of a thoroughly Catholic home there were to be found in abund- 
ance the ordinary means which the Holy Ghost loves to employ 
in the production of His perfect works; we are therefore not 
disposed to accuse Rosmini’s earlier biographer of extravagance, 
when he put his master down as having been “a reflecting child 
at two years of age, an almsgiving boy at five, a most studious 
youth at seven, a practical ascetic at sixteen, and such a pro- 
ficient in philosophy at eighteen that his Professor became his 
disciple.” There can be no reasonable doubt as to the precocity 
of the boy, both in mind and serious earnestness ; and through 
life he was destined to be “looked up to” by all that was pious 
and noble and cultivated within reach of his influence. It is 
the chief merit of his present biographer, that he has tried to 
bring his readers also within the reach of this influence. And 
hence the interest of the volume for all who can sympathize 
with the hopes and aspirations which brought Rosmini and his 
friends together. 

Rosmini made up his mind very early in life as to the state 
in which he was to serve God. Still, though intending the 
priesthood at the time, he must be allowed to have been, while 
at the University of Padua, a noble model for imitation by 
young laymen such as we ought to be turning out in our 
Catholic Colleges now in England. Some of these, it may 
be presumed, are not wholly indifferent to the well-being of 
the “Christian Commonwealth.” If they have any generous 
ambition about them, they will do well to compare the life 
they may have allowed themselves to settle down into with 
that which young Rosmini had mapped out for himself, and 
was sticking to, at the age of twenty-two years. 

As for my method of life, I rise about six o’clock, then study till 
eight, with only one interruption for prayer and breakfast. From eight 
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until twelve I attend such lectures as concern me; and then, after 
hearing Mass in the church of our Saint (St. Antonio) return home, and 
continue my studies until half-past one. Afterwards I either take a 
stroll, or discuss some point with my companions till two o’clock, when 
I sit down to dinner. Dinner over, I amuse myself for some minutes 
at a simple game with a friend, or pass the time in conversation ; after 
which I repose for about half an hour, and then take exercise until 
half-past four or thereabouts. At that hour I resume the thread of my 
studies until seven; spending the time from seven until nine o’clock 
in recreation with some excellent friends, who are either professors of 
the University or young men of talent. At nine o’clock all my house- 
hold, that is to say, five individuals, including the two estimable young 
men who live with me, retire to a small room, where we quietly make 
our spiritual reading, recite our Rosary, and then sit down to a light 
supper ; after which we await, in pleasant chat, the hour when each one 
withdraws to his own apartment. ‘Then, after having concluded night 
prayers, I retire to rest and sleep the soundest sleep in the world 


(pp. 136, 137). 


A few such young men, with the piety, sense, and deter- 
mination implied in this horary, would do the Catholic 
cause in England more good than most pcople would think 
possible. 

Yet another lesson which our Catholic young men, if we are to 
believe their elders, sadly want. Rosmini, even in the days of 
his youth, took evident pains to comply with the smaller obli- 
gations of propriety and etiquette. Thus, for example, he was 
always careful about “letters of thanks.” On his return home 
from the University, one of the first duties which he discharged 
was to write to Don Leonardi Carpentari, the priest under 
whose immediate care his University days had been spent. And 
his first letter written from home after his ordination, written 
too “soon after breakfast,” on the day of his first Mass, was to 
the bishop who had ordained him. . 

One paragraph touches others more nearly than laymen. 


While a layman Rosmini had ever been attentive to the social duties 
of his state, full of courtesy to all, be their rank what it might ; but as 
a priest he seemed to be still more attentive and courteous. He had 
always maintained that the gentleness and refinement of manner, which 
ought to characterize every well-bred Christian, should find its fullest 
development in the priest. His own life illustrated what he had thus 
maintained. ‘The politeness known as personal may, and often does, 
exist without any politeness of the heart. But in him they were admir- 
ably blent together; for with the elegance of manners and the due 
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observance of the forms of polished society, he combined habitual 
benevolence and a complete absence of selfishness in his intercourse 
with all classes. Humility and simplicity regulated all his conversations. 


We have no space to show more at length how full and 
active for good was Rosmini’s life up to the close of the year 
1827, the period covered by the present volume. We must pass 
on to the principle which, according to our author, is the key- 
note to Rosmini’s consistency of character, and blends the active 
and passive so harmoniously in his whole course. We had 
better give it in Rosmini’s own words ; for it has sometimes been 
the subject of misconception, and has a quite exceptional impor- 
tance, as on it depends the special form of the rule of the 
Rosminian Order. In his Diary, then, we read: 


I who am a most unworthy priest, have determined to base my whole 
life on the two following principles : (1) ‘To apply myself to the amend- 
ment of my enormous defects, and to the purifying of my soul from the 
iniquity into which it has been sunk even from birth, and to do this 
without going in quest of other occupation, or attempting things on 
behalf of my neighbour, seeing that of my own self I am absolutely 
powerless to do anything really good for any one. (2) I purpose not to 
refuse such offices of charity to my neighbour, as Divine Providence 
may think fit to offer me, because the Almighty can make use of any- 
thing for His works, and therefore even of me; and in case He does 
make use of me, I purpose to preserve a spirit of perfect indifference as 
regards any special work of charity, resolved to perform (in so far as my 
feeble will is concerned) that work which may be offered to me, as 
zealously as I would any other. 


And a further entry later on adds: 


On this day I have begun to think, that as I wish to act in con- 
formity with the second of my principles, I ought not to refuse to 
cooperate with the undertaking to which I am invited [founding his 
Order], in case God should offer me the means for it; but neither ought 
I to go in search of these means, because I should then be at variance 
with the first of the two principles I have chosen for the guidance of my 
life. ... I have concluded therefore that if God require me to found a 
society, these two principles must form its whole ‘rule. 


It is, of course, in the application that the true significance of 
a principle comes out. And it cannot be denied that, at first 
sight, the “neither ought I to go in search of those means” 
might be taken as opposed to the famous principle of St. Igna- 
tius, which bids us “act for the best as if everything depended 
on ourselves, and yet rely upon God as if nothing that we do 
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can be of any use.” For this latter principle, practically applied, 
would mean that one must go in search of means. But the 
opposition is merely apparent. St. Ignatius had in his mind’s 
eye cases where the will of God is known ; while Rosmini’s prin- 
ciple is only intended to apply as long as one is “waiting to 
know God’s will.” Of course, every good principle may be 
wrenched from its purpose, every good thing abused. The par- 
ticular evil to be guarded against in the use of the “ principle of 
passivity” is the neglect of opportunities of doing good from a 
foolish expectation that, if God wants our cooperation, He will 
choose some extraordinary way of making the fact known to us. 
But could such an evil, should it be incurred, be fairly traced to 
any inherent want of wisdom in the practical principle itself ? 
Virtue would not be the “golden mean,” if it were not possible, 
nay necessary, to vary the expression of its guiding principles so 
as to suit the varying wants of individual dispositions. How 
otherwise can we account for the beautiful varieties of one 
common spirit in God’s saints? How, more especially, account 
for the sanction given by the Church to religious orders, charac- 
terized as they are by rules and constitutions, all, indeed, good 
and holy and leading to God, but as different in respect of their 
points of departure, z.¢, of their practical principles, as are the 
lines that pass inwards from the circumference of a circle to its 
centre? It is only the narrow mind that spends itself upon the 
discrepancies which spring from imperfection, and misses the 
deeper unities which alone can give meaning to discrepancy and 
from imperfection draw forth more perfect, because more com- 
plex, beauty; thus adding to our knowledge of the goodness 
and beauty of our God. The “principle of passivity” was the 
sanctification of Rosmini; and it will be the sanctification of his 
children. The Fathers of Charity need not be under any fear 
that their brethren of other Orders will fail to recognize its 
worth. 

We have purposely left ourselves no space to discuss the 
Rosminian system of philosophy. That will require, and shall 
perhaps hereafter receive, more extended treatment than is 
compatible with the limits of a short notice. The biographer 
himself has, so far, said comparatively little on this part of his 
subject. It is a question which, to be handled properly, must be 
entirely separated from such irrelevant matters as are the degree 
of holiness, or even of learning and talent, possessed by Rosmini. 
A distinction mast be made between “the great Catholic priest 
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and the great Catholic philosopher, the founder of an Order 
devoted to the practice of Christian charity, and the restorer, if 
not the founder, of a scientific system devoted to the vindication 
of Christian truth.” For this reason we regret some expressions 
in the preface to this volume. The writer seems to regard those 
who differ from the Rosminian philosophy as personal assailants 
of Rosmini himself. 


2.—POEMS BY MAY PROBYN.! 


Two years since, Miss Probyn won much praise for her 
bright verses. It is a pleasure to find that she has achieved a 
still greater success in her new volume. The Ballads of this 
year are a decided advance upon the earlier songs; and the 
numerous metrical studies headed by such words as Villanelle, 
Rondeau, Triolet, are so many evidences that the progress is the 
result of honest labour. Steady practice of this sort is to the 
poet what elocution is the actor, and the painstaking exercise of 
the voice to the great singer. 

The second volume is dedicated by Miss Probyn to her 
master. From Tennyson she has learnt to work at her verses, 
until every appearance of effort has been cleansed away; and 
from him she may also have learnt, that nothing can give more 
delight than a well-told tale, especially if it be asad one. In 
“Mary Trent” there is more than a faint echo of “Enoch Arden,” 
even though the woman who causes the sorrow in the one is not 
as the man who breaks his promise in the other. We can pity 
her who listened to Philip Ray; but Richard Vane is 
inexcusably wicked, and it is a painful thing to “grasp the 
breadth and depth of all his treachery.” 

The title-piece of the new volume is all mirth and movement; 
and the reader enjoys the fun to the full, as soon as other poems 
have thrown light on the mysterious preparations for Daffydown- 
dilly’s coming to town. The connivance of the officials at the 
rescue of the knight of the road is admirably given. It was not 
only the soldiers who were willing to cheat the law, for 


They waited to hear what the sergeant would say ; 
But the sergeant was staring the opposite way. 
They waited to see what the sheriff would do ; 
But the sheriff was stooping to buckle his shoe. 


1 Poms. By May Probyn. 1881. 
A Ballad of the Road, and other Poems. By May Probyn. 1883. 
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The story of Jane Shore is an exquisite piece of workmanship ; 
yet it may perhaps be asked, whether so worthless a life has 
been well chosen as the subject for a ballad. The parents hand 
over the girl in haste and heat to a stony-hearted greybeard 
(known to Dr. Lingard as “a young and opulent citizen”). 
Home he took her to Lombard Street, 
Bolted and barred the door ; 
And we heard no more of her dancing feet, 
We saw her smile no more. 
She submits to her slavery much in the same helpless and 
hesitating way that she consents to her wedding; and after 
a while, having been roughly turned out of doors by the 
jealous goldsmith, she becomes the easy and willing prey of 
her royal admirer. On the king’s death, she is hunted down as 
a witch and condemned to the stake. In the closing lines, Miss 
Probyn herself appears to show some dislike to her self-imposed 
task ; for she hurries it to an end, and the account of the execu- 
tion falls somewhat below the general standard. 

No one can read modern poetry without feeling inclined to 
protest against its excessive multiplication of metaphorical 
kisses. The shadows kiss the landscape, the curl of hair 
kisses the forehead, the bees and butterflies spend their days 
in kissing the flowers, and even the colours leap from the 
painter’s brush to kiss the canvas. The word is introduced by 
Miss Probyn in the opening stanza of a triplet. 

Her swaying corn-sheaf on her head, 

Girt up with poppies drooping red, 
She came across the stubble, 

With naked feet, whose shadows fled, 


Till knee-deep through the brook they sped, 
Where each step kissed its double. 


The use of the metaphor here is at least uncalled for; but in 
“ Adrift,” which is an allegory of great merit, it seems to obscure 
what it is designed to illustrate. A water-lily, conscious of its 
beauty and eager for notice, has already grown covetous of 
freedom, when on a sudden 


The banks slid backward on either hand, 
For the rat had gnawed through her anchor strand, 
And the wind had kissed her away from land, 

And was kissing her out to sea. 


The wind might be represented as meeting or checking, follow- 
ing up or even accompanying the unfortunate flower: but here 
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it helps the stream to carry it swiftly along to the river’s mouth, 
where it is to be torn and tumbled by the breakers. Even if we 
allow the breeze to toy with the thing it drives, drive it must; 
and in this place, therefore, each one of these very many wind- 
kisses has somehow or other to convey the complex idea of a 
tender puff, a soft heave, or an affectionate shove. 

To single out so trivial a defect for such harsh treatment is 
perhaps the best way of indicating that Miss Probyn’s work is 
throughout of rare quality and finish. 


3.—SERMONS BY THE LATE DR. MEYNELL.! 

Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory, has performed a 
labour of love and rendered his fellow-priests and the Catholic 
laity of England a very substantial service, by the publication 
of another volume of sermons by the late Dr. Meynell. Those 
who read the volume will readily coincide in the opinion ex- 
pressed in the Editor's Preface as to the leading characteristics 
of the author’s style of preaching. “The characteristic of the 
sermons, I venture to think,” the Rev. Editor writes,” is the 
union of very careful elaboration, sometimes resulting in orna- 
ment, with great simplicity and directness of scope. From the 
choice of subject and manner of presenting, his sermon was 
always to his audience an instruction in the art of religious 
thinking, and yet it appealed, though for the most part very 
quietly, to the affections. I doubt if his sermons, though always 
scholarly, ever went over the heads of his audience, although 
this was often made up of boys and illiterate persons. His 
preaching was always interesting to every one who heard him, 
gentle and simple, for this amongst other reasons, that he was 
himself interested: he had ever something to show you that 
you must see ; ever some tale to tell to which you must perforce 
listen.” 

This is very high praise indeed, but not more than is 
fully justified by the contents of the little volume to which we 
are inviting the attention of our readers. The sermons it con- 
tains have no pretension at all to what is commonly called 
eloquence, nor does Father Ryder claim for them any such 
distinction. He has, it seems to us, given a most faithful and 
accurate description by saying of them, that they are always 


' Sermons for the Spring Quarter. By the late Very Rev. Charles Meynell, D.D. 
Edited by H. I. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. London: Burns and Oates, 1883. 
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interesting. This is perhaps a higher, rarer merit than mere 
eloquence, as it appears to be understood nowadays. In our 
times, if we are to believe newspaper reports of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies in which the sermon has a prominent place, the gift 
of eloquence, the affatus of the orator, is a very ordinary every- 
day gift. Not a Sunday or holiday but some preacher some- 
where is delivering “a most eloquent” discourse. But whilst all 
are eloquent, how many are really interesting in the pulpit ? 
And yet, whereas eloquence, properly so-called, is rather a gift 
of the gods, which no doubt may be greatly enhanced by study 
as surely as it will be comparatively valueless unless helped out 
by much industry, and therefore will be the possession of but 
comparatively few men, to be interesting lies, one would think, 
within the easy reach of all. There is not a sermon in this little 
collection which is not full of interest both from the choice of 
subject and the manner in which the subject is handled. Dr. 
Meynell was a theologian and a metaphysician, but he is never 
obscure, always intelligible to the meanest capacity ; he was a 
man of no inconsiderable literary attainments, and therefore, 
though his style is plain and unassuming, it is never deficient in 
correctness, good taste, and a certain easy grace. As a conclu- 
sion to these few remarks, we cannot forbear from giving one 
short sample of the good things to be found in this excellent 
volume, and we select a few lines almost at haphazard from a 
sermon on the Penitent Thief, which Dr. Meynell concludes as 


follows : 


Wonderful conversion truly! but, after all, it only goes to show that 
a man may be converted at any moment, 7 only he will. He may 
repent in earnest, even on his death-bed, like the Good Thief, and like 
him be accepted. I only say there is no hope or likelihood that he 
will do so, if he is never in earnest now, when the opportunity is offered. 

For, my brethren, I come back to the thought with which,I started : 
I can never believe that a man whom nothing can induce to repentance 
now, will repent at the last, merely because he happens to be dying. 
And if the Thief on the cross, by a singular grace of God, turned to 
his Redeemer and was saved, I am only led to think that such a grace, 
had it found him living, instead of dying, would equally have effected 
his conversion. . . . They who trifle with the matter of salvation, can 
find, at any rate, no encouragement from the example of the Penitent 
Thief. If we had read of him that he was of the number of those 
who propose to themselves to lead a wicked life, and to avoid its 
consequences by a repentant death, then indeed the Gospel might have 
spared his history. But it is only said of him that he had sinned, and 
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that he repented, though at the very last moment of the eleventh hour ; 
and that he was saved, yet so as by the fire of the torments of Calvary. 
His example bids the most wretched hope; but, as I have said, it 
warrants none in presumption. 


4.—THE GORDON RIOTS. 


A very excellent account of the Gordon riots in 1780 
appeared in the Dudlin Review about ten years ago. The 
two articles are now reprinted by the author in a separate 
form, and it is certainly a gain that they should be brought 
within the reach of readers who have not the back numbers 
of the Dublin at hand. The subject is one which cannot fail to 
interest Catholics. For these riots were the most violent, though 
unhappily not the last, outburst of that violent bigotry, which 
looks upon a Roman Catholic as more odious than Mahometan 
or infidel. Moreover, the history of these events is instructive 
as instancing once again the woful results of the culpable weak- 
ness and cowardice of the authorities in critical junctures. 

To most English readers the Gordon riots are probably 
best known by the vivid, though of course partial and inaccurate 
account of them in Barnaby Rudge. Probably no history will 
succeed in giving such a striking picture of the state of London 
during the days of anarchy as the romance cenveys to us, 
though the plain facts of the case do not fall at all behind 
the horrors there painted. No one can read of that reign of 
terror without wishing to learn more of the causes and steps of 
such an unexpected reversal of the quiet business life of the 
metropolis. These historical facts are clearly put before us in 
the little volume under review. 

Some of our members of Parliament who may have been 
somewhat scared by the reports lately circulated of possible 
attempts to blow up the Houses of Parliament, will perhaps 
think less of their danger if they call to mind the much greater 
peril of their fellow-legislators of ‘a hundred years ago. On 
June 2, 1780, forty-five thousand half-drunken ruffians beset 
the Houses at Westminister : 


Each member as he was met, was stopped and compelled to assume 
the blue cockade, and in many instances required to take an oath 
to vote for the immediate repeal of the Catholic Relief Bill. But 


1 The History of Riots in London in the year 1780. By the Rev. Alexius 
Jj. F. Mills. London: Lane and Son, 310, Strand. 
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it was against the Lords that the leaders of the mob directed the 
especial vengeance of their followers. The Archbishop of York, and 
Bathurst, President of the Council, were dragged from their carriages 
and severely hustled ; Lord Mansfield’s carriage was smashed, and he 
himself narrowly escaped with his life . . . Lords Townshend and 
Hillsborough made their appearance in the House covered with mud, 
their garments in rags, and without their wigs. p 


Later on, upon a report that Lord Boston was being murdered: 


The members rose manfully in a body and carried by acclamation 
on proposal of Lord Radnor that they should at once proceed with 
drawn swords to his rescue. At the moment they were about to make 
the gallant and desperate attempt, the unfortunate peer made his 
entrance covered with blood, and his clothes torn from his back 
(pp. 40, seq.). 

That courage was not wanting in the Commons too, is 
proved by the conduct of General Conway, who thrust aside 
Lord George Gordon as he was addressing the mob, and turned 
to them with the following words: 


I am General Conway, of whom you have heard; a military man 
who deems it his duty to protect this House with his sword. We are 
all armed, and not to be intimidated or overpowered by a rabble. 
There is only one entry and that is narrow; men of honour defend 
this pass, and many lives will be lost in the attempt to force it (p. 49). 


He then pushed Lord George back into the House, and gave 
him no further opportunity of addressing his followers, who 
dispersed on the appearance of a body of troops. 

The dispersion was but momentary. By ten o'clock the 
rioters were again mustered, and the Catholic chapels of the em- 
bassies and the residences of many Catholics were soon in ruins. 
On the Saturday the mob took holiday, and people hoped the 
disturbances were over; but on the Sunday they assembled in 
force, and for four days the great city was in their power. 
The Catholic chapel in Moorfields was given to the flames ; 
other chapels and schools soon shared the same fate. Houses 
of Catholics were plundered and destroyed; those who had 
in any way supported them were equally exposed to the fury 
of the mob, and neither his great name, nor the foreknowledge 
of his danger, nor even the presence of a guard of soldiers could 
save Lord Mansfield’s house and all its precious artistic and 
literary treasures from destruction. Success and impunity 
nerved the rioters to greater achievements. Perhaps their own 
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experience of its sombre precincts, or the presence of some of 
their comrades within its walls made the mob think of Newgate, 
and before long the prison was in flames, and its five hundred 
inmates had been rescued in the way so vividly described 
by Charles Dickens. The King’s Bench Prison, the New Gaol, 
the Borough Clink, the Surrey Bridewell, and the Fleet were 
all burnt the same day. Such scenes multiplied themselves 
throughout London; yet the authorities still remained inactive. 
But attempts on the Bank, the British Museum, the Royal 
Exchange, the Tower, and other public buildings, at last forced 
them to move; and the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
received simple instructions: “Do what you please, but save 
the city and the kingdom.” He did his work bravely, and soon 
the riot was all over. 


Turn where it would the mob found itself confronted by the 
incessant, raking fire of musketry, that tore open its ranks, inflicting 
ghastly wounds, and dealing death with terrible rapidity. It was soon 
nothing but one dreadful scene of confusion, flight, and unresisting 
slaughter. Some still living remember to have heard old men say that 
the recollection of that Wednesday night of the “ No Popery” riots had 
never been obliterated from their memory. Thirty-six great fires 
blazing at one time under the midnight sky; families flying distracted, 
the shrieking of women, the shouts of the firemen, the howling and 
groans of the infuriated, defeated rioters, made up a spectacle and a 
dream of horror that might well cling to the mind for life. No one 
in the City or in Westminster slept that night, and even in the villages 
for miles round, the glare of so many fires brought out the inhabitants 
into the highroads and lanes, where they lingered anxiously through 
the long hours till the dawn, and spoke together of their fears of what 
the rioters would do next, after London should be destroyed (p. 79). 


It is unnecessary to say that when the long dormant power 
of the law finally asserted itself, the gross inactivity of the 
Government and local authorities was succeeded by the severest 
measures; the deluded victims of bigotry were sacrificed in great 
numbers ; but what was donc to the guilty leaders, Lord George 
Gordon and John Wesley? These men knew what they were 
about, they acted with their eyes open, they meant the injuries that 
were inflicted on the innocent Catholics, yet they both escaped 
unpunished. Lord George got into trouble later on for a libel 
on the French Queen, and died in prison; and it may be worth 
noting that this great leader of Protestantism embraced Judaism 
before his death. The question of his sanity has often been 
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debated, but it seems clear enough that he was in his right 
mind and answerable for his actions. In the earlier part of 
his Parliamentary career he made himself notorious by the 
violence of his partizanship, so that it used to be said there 
were three parties in the Commons, the Government, the 
Opposition, and Lord George Gordon. After being made 
leader of the anti-Catholic movement in Scotland, and later 
on in England, he devoted himself entirely to unmeasured 
denunciations of the Catholics. He assured the House that 
every man in Scotland except the Papists was ripe for insur- 
rection, and would die rather than submit to the repeal of 
any of the persecuting laws: that if the King did not keep 
his coronation oath, they would do more than abridge his 
revenuc, and would cut off his head! He threatened to 
present a petition long enough to reach from the Speaker's 
Chair to the central window at Whitehall, out of which Charles 
the First had walked to his execution! It is noteworthy that 
the notorious Wilkes was one of the few who acted boldly 
throughout in opposing the rioters, and was most earnest in his 
denunciation of the inactivity of the authorities. The sequel of 
the riots like the events themselves confirm the truth of 
Gibbon’s words written in a letter at the time: “Our danger is 
over, but our disgrace will be lasting, and the month of June, 
1780, will ever be marked by a dark and diabolical fanaticism, 
which I had supposed to be extinct, but which actually subsists 
in Great Britain perhaps beyond any other country in Europe.” 


5--——-THE MYSTERY OF MIRACLES. 


The author of this book is evidently possessed by a strong 
conviction as to certain great truths, and is sincerely anxious, 
for the good of religion, to impart his convictions to others. 
The chief points on which he insists are the manifest inadequacy 
of an explanation of the universe by blind mechanism ; the facts 
of creation, conservation, and concurrence, whereby God made, 
preserves, and cooperates with all that is and happens; and 
consequently the reality of an all-ruling Providence. But we 
think that the effect of his teaching is marred by certain 
blemishes which we proceed to point out. Of course in what we 
have to say there is no spirit of hostility to a writer who shows 


1 The Mystery of Miracles. By J. W. Reynolds, M.A.. Third edition. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 1883. 
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so many tokens of candour in his work, and who is careful not 
needlessly to give offence to those who may disagree with him. 

What we miss, then, is a sufficiency of scientific rigour. The 
book is fervid enough, and will gain the hearts of some readers, 
who are chiefly to be gained by enthusiasm. But those minds, 
whose training in strict thought has been more accurate, will 
demand a greater precision in the use of words, more sequence 
in the course of thought, and greater completeness in the way of 
argument. They will be unsatisfied with a certain redundancy 
of style, and with a perpetual re-entering into the same circle of 
thought when they feel a right to demand something more like 
a progress from goal to goal. We will give a few instances of 
our meaning. 

The word miracle has and must have different senses; now 
it is used more strictly, now with greater latitude. But, ina 
work like the present, it is all-important that the author should 
take up some definite idea of a miracle, and keep to that 
throughout the bulk of his volume, letting the reader know if 
occasionally a departure is made from the generally-adopted 
signification. But unfortunately our author is all in the vague 
on this point. Stating the purport of his book, he says : 


I have been urged to give, in a new form, separate from any special 
reference to Holy Scripture, a concise proof of miraculous operation in 
the world; operation sometimes effected by the use of natural means, 
sometimes without any apparent means whatever. ...I endeavour to 
show that miracles are the source and foundation of nature, underlie all 
nature, are everywhere and interpenetrate all things; that the abnormal 
and eccentric are not only possible, but actual; that the mystery of 
miracles is only another more secret form of the many mysteries with 
which men of science are already familiar: mysteries in marvels of 
human consciousness, in natural symbols, in the interactions, coopera- 
tions, counteractions of cosmic agencies. 


This is a wide use of the word miracle, to begin with, and 
subsequent limitations are made practically of no effect. Thus 
the author says : 


Miracles are created acts of God, supernatural operations in nature’s 
domain, new things of which unaided nature is incapable. ... The 
beginning of nature was miraculous, and so is the continuance. Nature 
is that expression of definite, ever-progressing order, in which no time 
and no place are without interference, and in which everything exists 
for the sake of something else. Nature is that sphere wherein all the 
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visible came from the invisible, unto which it is returning; the invisible 
ever interfering with the visible, the visible ever re-entering the invisible. 
Nature continues to be nature because of this everlasting interference. 


If the beginning of everything is a miracle, if its continuation 
is a miracle, if each step forward in the world’s progress is a 
miracle, and if,as we are expressly told, “the whole is a splendid 
aggregate of miracles,’ what exactly is meant by “unaided 
nature?” So once more we grasp at a sentence that shall tell 
us how the miraculous is marked off from the non-miraculous. 
Here is what we have got this time: 


A miracle is unusual Divine action; natural law is habitual Divine | 
action. 


Is this a real difference? No, for we are told immediately 
afterwards, that the supposed difference is due to an act of 
oblivion on our part. 

The natural is indeed a continual miracle, but, being prolonged, its 
supernaturalism is not noted. 


And again : 

The difference between a miracle, which differs from the ordinary 
course of nature, and an event in accordance with that course, is, that 
the miracle quickly brings us face to face with the unknown, and the 
common event passes through various observed antecedents. Whatever 
exists, whether by many, few, or no media—is a result of action from 
the great centre—is a miracle. 


If such really be the case, it is rather meaningless to go 
on and say: 


It seems reasonable to think that, were our powers so enlarged that 
we looked into the essence of things and discerned their real causes, we 
should find that miracles are the rule, not the exception. 


A like vagueness of usage is noticeable with regard to the 
term “supernatural.” The author calls each grade of created 
existence supernatural in reference to the grade below. A 
crystal is supernatural in comparison with amorphous matter ; a 
vegetable in comparison with a crystal ; an animal in comparison 
with a vegetable, and so on. This extension of the word is far 
more calculated to produce confusion than to serve a good 
purpose, especially in a book that is mainly directed against 
naturalism in its more ordinary sense. 

We have to regret, throughout Mr. Reynolds’ well-intentioned 
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book, similar inaccuracies of language and inconsistencies of 
thought. If he had enjoyed the advantage of a training in the 
schools of Catholic theology, he would have been more alive to 
that need of precision which at present spoils his otherwise 
useful writings. 


6.—LEMUEL.! 


Similia similibus curantur is a rule which may be applied 
to many other things besides medicine, and the way to prevent 
people from reading the numerous fashionable novels of the 
present day which contain a great deal that is objectionable, 
is to provide them with light reading, which though fashionable 
and amusing, contains no deleterious element. 

The book before us is an attempt—and a most successful 
one—in this direction. It strikingly reminds us of the works 
of the great Conservative Leader lately taken from among us; 
indeed, it is hardly too much to say that his mantle has fallen 
upon the Author of Lemuel. There is the same airy cynicism 
and acute observation, the same delightful blending of romance 
and reality, of touches intensely true to nature with things most 
highly improbable, of real feeling and utter worldliness, which 
make the writings of Lord Beaconsfield so irresistibly attractive. 

Lemuel Leverson, the hero of the novel before us, is a 
person of humble origin, possessed of brilliant talents and un- © 
bounded self-confidence. An accident which occurs to the 
Duchess of Shetland is the means of enabling him to take his 
first step upward on the social ladder; he stops the runaway 
horses belonging to that lady’s carriage, and thus brings himself 
under her notice and that of her niece, Lady Muriel Bellecourt, 
whom he ultimately marries. He dines at Shetland House, 
and there makes the acquaintance of a number of persons who 
introduce him into society. Among these is Mrs. Daphne 
Bland, the young wife of an old and gouty husband. 

Of her abode and manner of life we have an amusing 
description. 

Daphne Bland had a pretty little house in Mayfair. Situate in one 
of those streets where pretty little houses abound, it had nothing to 
distinguish it exteriorly from its neighbours; but within, it was co- 
quettish all over. When you entered there was an atmosphere of 


1 Lemuel, the Romance of Politics. By the Author of Cynthia. Two vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1883. 
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refined luxury that found expression in a profusion of Turkish rugs and 
Persian mats and screens from Japan; and in the subdued lights were 
to be distinguished well-stuffed couches and cushions of eider-down, 
and quiet unpretending nooks and quaint corners deftly arranged for 
two. It was the house of a widow rather than of a married couple, and 
Daphne was in fact enjoying in advance some part of that freedom to 
which in the course of nature she looked forward some day. Not that 
her husband attempted to exercise over her any unusual or unreasonable 
restraint, if we may except the ban upon dancing; but she was tired of 
their quiet life together, their early hours, their silent breakfasts, their 
wearisome dinners. When her husband was confined to his room by 
his periodical fits of gout, Daphne was wont to snap her fingers, and 
make holiday; and a fast supper-party not uncommonly marked a 
more acute stage of his disorder (vol. i. p. 67). 


The fashionable follies and weaknesses of the day are lashed 
with an unsparing hand. The episode which concerns Egidia, 
Mrs. Mowbray’s only daughter, is one of the most diverting of 
the whole book. 


Egidia had been dancing with Lord Cotswold, but she had danced 
with him through ten seasons and nothing had yet come of it. She 
was tired of Lord Cotswold. ‘They met every night, and he gaped and 
giggled from the beginning of the ball to the end, supper alone excepted, 
and then he gobbled . . . For her the last season in London had been 
a disheartening failure. It was her tenth, and she had done her best 
and effected nothing. And at the close of a tenth season a girl’s 
symptoms become serious. Her very worldliness is a weariness to her 
at last; it has lost its freshness, its frivolity has forfeited its flavour. 
Is there none to deliver her from herself, and restore her peace? (pp. 83, 
160.) 


Then there is a delicious description of the gossip of an 
ex-parson and man-about-town, who was denominated “the 
Dowager’s Delight,” on account of his aptitude for picking up 
and retailing pieces of detraction and calumnious stofies. 


Miniver Green was altogether in his element when narrating a social 
scandal of this kind, more especially when, as in the present case, the 
parties concerned were his friends. ‘Tales such as this are, indeed, the 
tit-bits of the boudoir gastronome. On them he thrives and grows fat, 
and founds a reputation. It is the sort of gossip that pleases the most ; 
it needs no effort of the mind to take it in ; it is pleasure without alloy ; 
and to the laughter-loving the hour so spent is the most grateful of the 
day. It is the social chatter that is, beyond all other, acceptable, for it 
is at once gratifying and grotesque. The troubles of our neighbours, 
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and more particularly of our intimates, have a flavour and solace in 
them at all times; but when tinged with humour, they are past price. 
They refresh and exhilarate, and, as the narrative proceeds, men hold 
their sides (vol. ii. p. 115). 


But we are wandcring away from our hero, who became 
Private Secretary to Lord Beauport, and for some time was 
contented to write that nobleman’s parliamentary speeches for 
him, and thus enable him to gain a reputation in the House 
which he could not have acquired for himself. Ere long, 
however, Lemuel contrived adroitly to supplant his patron at 
an election, and get returned to Parliament in his stead. The 
new member’s brilliant oratory soon attracts attention, and 
before many months are over, a place in the Cabinet is the 
reward of some signal services he has been the means of render- 
ing the Government. The successful adventurer now asks and 
obtains the hand of Lady Muriel, and the sincere and devoted 
affection of these two affords a charming contrast to the heart- 
lessness of all the other characters in the book. Into the details 
of the wife’s early and tragic death, and the husband’s over- 
whelming sorrow we have not space to enter. For a long time 
he gropes blindly in the darkness of his grief, but finally finds 
his way to the light of truth, is received into the Church, and 
joins the Society of Jesus. The following is the Jesuit’s descrip- 
tion of the life of members of his Order. 


If you think that it is not a happy life, you are mistaken. The 
performance of duty, even though it be rigid, is full of gladness: and it 
is thus that, unlike the common experience of the world, with us life 
brightens as it draws to a close. When our shoulders bend at last 
beneath the weight of years and labour, then the sun comes forth and 
the birds begin to sing; for the winter is past, the harvest is ripe, and 
the golden fruits are already on the trees. We feel like schoolboys 
released for the holidays—we know that we are going home (vol. ii. 


Pp. 237). 


7.—THE TEMPLE.! 

Attention has lately been called to the fact, that the public 
cares nothing for reprints ; and this is a fact that need not cause 
surprise, because the due appreciation of what was written to 
meet the wants and gratify the tastes of another period, demands 


' The Temple. Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. 
Facsimile reprint of the edition of 1633. With an Introductory Essay by the author 
f John Inglesant. 
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an effort of which the public is found incapable. It was accord- 
ingly a wise thing for the author of John Inglesant, who ona 
bright Easter morning received an invitation to recommend to 
this same public a reprint of Ze Temple, to spare us all the 
effort he could by furnishing a ready-made estimate of the 
peculiar direction these poems have given to Anglican piety. 
It is our belief, however, that the estimate furnished is not a 
wise one. 

As a poet, we are told, George Herbert is not to be com- 
pared either with Henry Vaughan or John Keble, and yet the 
note he struck has never ceased to vibrate. He and his followers 
had a special mission: it was for them to appropriate and 
exemplify that exquisite refinement, which is the gift and the 
mark of the National Church. “They showed the English 
people what a fine gentleman, who was also a Christian and a 
Churchman, might be. They set the tone of the Church of 
England, and they revealed with no inefficient or temporary 
effect to the uncultured and unlearned the true refinement of 
worship. They united delicacy of taste in the choice of orna- 
ment and of music with culture of expression and of reserve, 
and they showed that this was not incompatible with devoted 
work and life.” 

We are further informed that the Church of England has 
produced a culture unequalled in the world beside, has bridged 
over with most success the great gulf fixed between the rich and 
the poor, and is still, under adverse circumstances, ever diffusive 
of refinement, not without the special seal of approbation from 
on High. “This exquisite Church, delicate with the scent of 
violet and Lent-lily, and with the country places which God 
made, and not man—eschewing alike the gaudiness of one ritual 
and the excitement and noise of other appeals to the unculti- 
vated—still holds forth in town precincts and back alleys and 
courts this gospel of refinement and sacred culture; apparently 
so alien to the people among whom its lot is cast.” To represent 
such a Church, no one of course could be better fitted than “the 
ascetic priest, who was also a fine gentleman, with his fine cloth, 
his cambric fall, and his delicate hands.” 

Now it is quite certain, that for more than a century the 
poems of George Herbert were admired and cherished as a store- 
house of pious thought and a guide to Christian devotion. It is 
also just as certain that his book was prized rather as a manual 
of meditation than as a collection of sacred songs, that the 
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poetry is not likely to be ever popular again, that its strength 
and reality of feeling is but too often blurred by mere trickery 
of ornamentation, that in melody of rhythm and happiness of 
phrasing it is seldom continuous, that there is scarcely a line to 
set alongside of “all music is but three parts vied, and multi- 
plied.” The poetry being of this stamp, is it reasonable to cast 
the whole burden of the work it has achieved and the success it 
has won upon its temper of refinement ? 

Only look at the question more closely. This body of 
poetry, so long as it held sway, supplied a want. It was at that 
time the best and fairest manifestation of a craving for that 
Catholic truth, of which earnestly religious minds are not to be 
deprived. In those days, the truth could but be whispered as 
“the secret of a land very far off;” it was as a faint gleam of 
comfort to which the heart of man still clung, but which his eye 
dared not gaze at or his hand point to. If ever the lowly were 
to be raised and the weary at rest, it was for poetry to wind 
itself about religion in such a way as to heighten the force and 
attraction of both. If the far-off land was ever to be neared, 
refinement was the one medium of approach. 

Only take up and read the poems themselves; only stay 
awhile and see how George Herbert exercises his soul in the 
love of the Word Incarnate, how he yearns to discover some 
abiding reality in the altar and the Sacrifice, how he wants so 
much yet forbears (not as forbidden, but for lack of injunction) 
to pay homage to all angels and saints, and still more to the 
“Blessed Maid and Mother of my God,” how he rejoices in the 
might of the Apostles and how he trembles at the dignity of 
the priesthood, how he detects a virtue in the floor, the windows, 
the monuments of the house of God,—and lastly, how instinct- 
ively he feels the danger of riches : 


For gold and grace did never yet agree : 
Religion always sides with poverty. 


Man is God’s image : but a poor man is 
Christ’s stamp to boot. 


Does not all this point to something more than the cambric 
fall of sacred refinement? Does it not embody a spirit other 
than that peculiar to Anglicanism? If so, endeavour to find an 
explanation of the power and success of George Herbert’s work, 
which shall be more just and satisfactory than that which the 
author of John Inglesant has found for you. 
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8.—PRINCIPLES OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM.! 


P. de Smedt’s work is a reprint, with some important 
additions, of a series of articles that appeared in 1869 and 1870 
in the Etudes Religieuses of Paris. The articles attracted much 
attention at the time, and P. de Smedt, in republishing them 
in a more permanent form, has conferred a real boon on Catholic 
students of history. 

Probably the average English Protestant would say that a 
writer of saints’ lives was the most unlikely man in the world 
either to know or to care much about sound historical criticism. 
There is an impression in many minds that the Catholic Church 
is about equally afraid of modern historical and_ scientific 
methods. M. Ernest Renan gave expression to some such idea 
when he told a London audience, three years ago, that: “Our 
age is the age of history, for it is the age of doubt as to dogma.”? 
Doubtless not a few readers will take up P. de Smedt’s little 
volume with the expectation of finding that if the author says 
anything about historical criticism, it will be mainly for the 
purpose of introducing an attack upon some anti-Catholic 
historian. Such readers will find to their surprise that our 
Bollandist’s book is really what it professes to be—not a con- 
troversial pamphlet, but a sound, clear summary of the rules 
which must guide the historical student if his labours are to 
have any solid result. If P. de Smedt refers to contemporary 
writers it is to illustrate, by practical applications, the principles 
that he has laid down. He protests against loose, unscholarlike 
methods whether employed by anti-Catholic writers, or by 
Catholics, whose zeal for the defence of the truth is not 
equalled by their knowledge of facts or their critical ability. 
In a word the practical moral of the book is this—we Catholics 
have nothing to fear from the results of historical studies, but 
everything to gain if we will only pursue them with patience, 
intelligence, and the frank and fearless spirit of men who know 
that the truth is on their side. 

At the very outset P. de Smedt remarks that we may say 
of the critical method, what has been said of liberty—that 
the world has heard more of the excesses committed in its 
name than of its benefits. Many a good Catholic thinks of 

1 Principes de la Critique Historique. Par le P. Ch. de Smedt, S.J., Bollandiste. 


Liége, Librairie de la Société Bibliographique Belge, 1883. 
2 Hibbert Lectures of 1880 ; Lecture of April 14. 
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it chiefly as the assailant of cherished beliefs, the ally of 
aggressive scepticism. But this is to confound the abuse with 
the use, and to overlook the services that have been rendered 
to the Church by men who have worked with a sound critical 
spirit. P. de Smedt instances the labours of the Commendatore 
J. B. de Rossi ; but for his own official position, he might have 
appealed with good reason to those of the Belgian Bollandists. 
He dwells upon the necessity of the solid methodical study of 
history, if we are to be in a position to meet the objections 
urged against the Church on historical grounds. The loose 
reply improvised on the spur of the moment to meet a difficulty 
is worth very little, and is only too likely to excite the contempt 
of an opponent who has studied the matter in question, and 
even to make shipwreck of the faith of Catholics who see such 
feeble defences beaten down by some non-Catholic historian. 
P. de Smedt gives point to his protest by instancing the 
arguments of certain apologists with reference to the affair of 
Galileo. Once the real facts of the case were clearly made out 
there was nothing to cause any serious difficulty, yet more than 
one writer, without taking sufficient pains to master the facts, 
rushed into arguments that were completely beside the point 
at issue. 

At the same time he protests equally, and in noble words, 
against any assumption by Catholics of the spirit of cold 
indifference to the issue of their researches. The judicial spirit 
of criticism does not imply this. The Catholic student can have 
no other object than the glory of God and His Church and 
the good of souls. “We are convinced,” he says, “that the 
conquests of learning must end in the triumph of revealed truth 
and of the Church which is its witness: and as reason and 
experience teach us that anything like subterfuge can only 
prevent or retard that triumph, whatever may be the immediate 
profit to be derived from it, we feel that we cannot too indig- 
nantly reject anything like an alliance with falsehood, or insist 
too much on sincerity of word and .impartiality of judgment 
as an imperious duty in history as in everything else.” 

We must select for special praise the chapters on the study 
of the sources of history, and on the authenticity and inter- 
pretation of documents. They are clear, concise, and to the 
point, and the course of study traced out for a young student 
is a thoroughly practical one. We almost regret that P. de 
Smedt has not more fully indicated existing collections of 
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“sources” in his notes,® or given in an appendix the lists of 
documents already published in his Latin Introduction to 
Ecclesiastical History. The chapters on the much abused 
negative argument are also well worthy of note. Not the least 
interesting part of the book is made up of the practical illus- 
trations, such, for instance, as the statement, short but complete, 
of the reasons for accepting the tradition of St. Peter’s rule 
at Rome, and the no less conclusive demolition of the Abbé 
Darras’ attempt to defend the alleged baptism of Constantine at 
Rome by St. Sylvester. Some of the chapters are enlivened 
by amusing anecdotes, such as that of the Spanish “ St. Viar,” 
with which we may bring this notice to a close: “In the time of 
Urban the Eighth there arrived at Rome a petition from a 
church in Spain, asking for indulgences for the feast of a certain 
St. Viar, of whom, it was asserted, this church possessed the body. 
The Pope was surprised at the name not having been heard 
of before, and before granting anything, he wished to know 
on what evidence the cultus of the alleged saint reposed. The 
result of the inquiry was to show, that all the proofs might 
be reduced to the fact, that at the place, where he was supposed 
to be buried, there was a stone on which might be read his 
name clearly inscribed—S. VIAR. The stone was carefully 
examined by specialists more skilled than the clergy and people 
of a little Spanish town, and without much difficulty these 
scholars found out the traces of an inscription almost entirely 
effaced, making mention of a certain prefectuS. VIA Rum, or 
prefect of the public roads in the days of the Roman Empire. 
Naturally no more was said about the indulgences and the feast.” 


* One of P. de Smedt’s notes will be of interest to English readers. ‘‘ Parmi les 
inventaires d’archives,” he says, ‘‘un modeéle difficile 4 surpasser est offert dans la 
magnifique collection des Calendars of State Papers publiés aux frais du gouvernement 


anglais.” 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THOSE who take an interest in higher Catholic education 
will welcome the reprint from the /rish Ecclesiastical Record 
of Dr. Molloy’s paper on “ The Catholic University of Ireland : 
a short notice of its new organization and future prospects.”? 
Within the compass of a few pages the new Rector gives us 
a clear sketch of a scheme resulting from some recent delibe- 
rations of the Irish Episcopal body on the subject of Higher 
Catholic Education. The main idea of this scheme is that the 
Catholic University shall “consist in future not of one College 
only but of several, which, while retaining their own separate 
and independent organizations, shall cooperate together for the 
advancement of Higher Catholic Education.” Of these Colleges 
Maynooth is to be the chief-seat of Theology and Philosophy, and 
degrees in these faculties are, we believe, to be there solemnly 
conferred on the occasion of the Annual Meeting of the Bishops. 
As regards Colleges in Arts, the qualification required for 
aggregation is that every such College shall possess at least 
fifteen students matriculated in the Royal University. To 
this latter also, at least for the present, the Catholic University 
will send up its students for degrees, prizes, and exhibitions 
in Arts, Medicine, Engineering, and Law. We heartily join 
in the spirit of hopeful anticipation in which the new Rector 
regards the working and further development of this new organi- 
zation. That he has excellent grounds for such hope will at 
once appear, we think, from a perusal of his Vofzce, whose 
pages, we hardly need add, are marked, by that elegance and 
lucidity of exposition which most of our readers, doubtless, 
have already recognized in the gifted author of Geology and 
Revelation. 

Within the limits of a modest pamphlet of sixty pages Mr. 
Baigent has here given us a very complete history of the great 


' The Catholic University of Ireland. By Rev. Gerald Molloy, D.D. Dublin: 
M. If. Gill and Son. 
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Cistercian Abbey of Waverly.? It must have been a magnificent 
fabric, exceeding in its dimensions several of our cathedrals, and 
almost identical in its measurements with those of the celebrated 
church of Fountains Abbey, the ruins of which excite so much 
admiration. Waverly was founded in 1128, and its history is 
here traced from that year to the disastrous summer of 1536, 
when it was dissolved to gratify the revenge of Henry the 
Eighth and the cupidity of his hungry courtiers. 

The author of this work has spared no pains to make it 
worthy of the subject which it describes. The Registers of the 
Bishops of Winchester have been examined and are frequently 
quoted, the unprinted treasures of the Record Office and the 
British Museum have been laid under contribution, and the other 
usual sources of information have been consulted. Mr. Baigent 
would do a good work if he would continue the inquiry in the 
direction which he has here begun so successfully ; and for this 
undertaking the diocese of Winchester would afford him ample 
and valuable material. We shall welcome any future work 
which he may be inclined to publish if it be as satisfactory as 
that to which we now invite the attention of the reader. 

My Story® is a praiseworthy, and, on the whole, fairly 
successful endeavour to add one more readable novel to our 
happily increasing stock of such literature. This little tale will 
obtain a circulation all the wider that, whilst perfectly healthy 
and even religious in tone and principle throughout, there is 
nothing forced or strained about its unmistakeably religious 
character. The story possesses very much to interest its 
readers in the shape of striking situations and telling episodes, 
capable sometimes, perhaps, of a more artistic treatment than 
they have received at the author's hands. Its pages are not 
always quite free from grammatical and verbal inaccuracies, 
which detract from an otherwise highly meritgrious per- 
formance. There is observable also in some of the chapters 
an absence of literary repose, which to an unimpressionable 
reader may possibly seem to amount to “gush.” But these 
few blemishes notwithstanding, we have in My Story a more 
than sufficiently readable and a thoroughly Catholic little novel. 

If absolutely all roads do not lead to Rome, those which do 
lead there are many and very various. In From Darkness to 


* The Abbey and Church of the Blessed Mary of Waverly, near Farnham, in the 
county of Surrey. By Francis Joseph Baigent. London, 1882. 8vo. 

3 My Story. A Narrative of the Present Century. Founded on fact. London : 
Burns and Oates. 
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Light* we have the story of a lady’s conversion. It well exem- 
plifies the truth that conversion is a work of grace, and grace 
chooses its own methods of dealing with individual souls without 
very much regard for formal logic. “I understand now, as I 
could not then, that if I was to be led into the Church it would 
not be by controversy. . . . Rev. Mother Vincent put forward 
no arguments, but simply said she would pray for me.” The 
circumstances in which the writer of From Darkness to 
Light was placed were too individual to afford much guidance 
to others. But her little story points a useful moral. The royal 
road to conversion, if there be one, is prayer, and to gain super- 
natural ends the most unlikely aturva/ means are as efficacious 
in the hands of God as the most likely. 

Dr. O’Farrell’s admirable pamphlet on Christian Education® 
deserves to be read and studied on this side the Atlantic as well 
as in America. He points out with telling force and in graphic 
English the duties of parents to their children in these days of 
licence, the all-importance of their schools, the miseries which 
flow from bad reading and bad companions. Every word of it 
is applicable to England, and we only wish our space allowed of 
quotations from its weighty pages. We must quote a line or 
two on bad reading: 


We see every day the evil effects of such reading, crimes most 
serious and most vile committed under its influence; children aban- 
doning their homes for wild adventures, boys learning dishonesty, girls 
losing their purity....It is from it that evils worse even than drunkenness 
flow. Irreligion, impiety, infidelity, are some of its fruits. Yet how 
many fathers care nothing, do nothing, to save their children! How 
few, even Catholic parents, supply good books, good newspapers, inter- 
esting histories for them! (p. 30.) 


A more beautiful pastoral we never read. 

The Report of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish 
Language® tells of a considerable increase in the Irish-speaking 
population of Ireland, and that in spite of a diminution of 
population, while the inhabitants of Ireland diminished a 
quarter of a million in the last decade, there are one hundred 
and seventy thousand more who speak their ancient tongue. 

* From Darkness to Light. By M. J. HU. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1883. 

5 Pastoral Letter of the Right Rev. M. J. O'Farrell, D.D., Bishop of Trenton, on 
Christian Education. Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

8 Report of the Society for the Lreservation of the Irish Language. 9, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. 
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The Society has done its work mainly by stimulating the energy 
of teachers, among whom the Christian Brothers have especially 
distinguished themselves in promoting the study of Irish. 

The Loves which Reign in the Heart of Mary,’ a little book 
issued with the approbation and recommendation of the Bishop 
of Nottingham, has an attractive quaintness and simplicity 
which reminds us of the good old-fashioned books of English 
devotion. It is full of beautiful thoughts and pious aspirations. 
It consists of thirty-one phases of the many-sided loves of our 
Blessed Lady, and is admirably suited for spiritual reading and 
meditation during the month of May. It is apparently the work 
of some of the good religious of the Convent at Hyson Green, 
Nottingham, and all our Lady’s truce lovers will read it with 
pleasure and profit. 

In our last number we mentioned the issue of Mr. de Lisle’s 
outspoken and vigorous protest against the Affirmation Bill. 
It is now published,* and we hope it may be of real service in 
influencing public opinion by rousing all who call themselves 
Christians to oppose the Bill. Mr. de Lisle’s main argument is 
that the exclusion of atheists from Parliament is no violation of 
the rights of conscience, because in the atheist the light of reason 
is darkened, and he “cannot see with the fulness of natural light 
requisite to enable him to perform the functions of legislating 
for the welfare of his fellow-men” (p. 74). He therefore has no 
right to legislate. He holds opinions pernicious to society, and 
that therefore society has a right to punish him. On one theo-_ 
logical point Mr. de Lisle is not quite exact. To deny God, he 
says, is-“‘tainted with falsehood, which is stupidity if it be inno- 
cent, wickedness if it be done with full consciousness” (p. 71). 
Here he is too lenient to the atheist. A denial of God cannot 
be innocent in any man possessed of reason. If he has sufficient 
intelligence to be responsible for his acts, he has also sufficient 
to know that God exists. But this is a point of theology we 
cannot enter into here—only Mr. de Lisle might have strengthened 
his case if he had insisted on it. 

Kashgaria, which is better known to Europeans as Eastern 
Turkistan, lies to the north of Thibet and north-east of Cashmere 
and the Punjaub. Formerly an independent kingdom, it has 
recently fallen into the hands of the Chinese. It may be of 


7 The Loves which Reign in the Heart of Mary. For our Lady’s true lovers. 
Richardson, London and Derby. 
8 The Parliamentary Oath. By Edwin de Lisle. Allen and Co., Waterloo Place. 
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importance to us hereafter in our relations with Russia, as may 
be gathered from the following words of the Russian author of 
the book® before us. “The desire of the English to include 
Kashgaria in a neutral zone'which should separate their posses- 
sions in India from the Russians in Turkestan, induced them to 
resort to the same measures in the case of Kashgaria as they 
have long practised in other countries. Such measures have for 
their object the making of the neutral zone in question as 
impenetrable as possible for Russians, should the latter be forced 
to advance their frontiers in Asia still further towards the south” 
(p. 1I91— 2). The amount of information contained in Mr. Gowan’s 
book is very great, and will be found of value to those interested 
in our Indian Empire. 

The Granville Series of Reading Books” have so recommended 
themselves to those skilled in education that several of them 
have been adopted by the London and other School Boards. 
The Senior Poetical Reader seems to be one of the best of the 
whole series. The pieces are interesting, classical, varied, and 
good specimens of their authors. A very brief account of each 
author heads the pieces from his pen, and short simple notes 
explain difficult words and allusions. The fact that the present 
edition is the tenth is sufficient evidence of the value of the 
selection. 

One of the best methods by which a book can come into its 
perfect form of existence is by growth from the humbler and 
unpretentious guise of a pamphlet. It shows that the author 
was originally modest, and that the public rated his work more 
highly than he himself did. This is certainly the case with what 
we do not hesitate to call Mr. Allnatt’s standard work™ on 
the most important subject of the evidence for the Papacy in 
early times. The present edition, which we hope will not be the 
last, has grown into a handsome little volume, invaluable to the 
controversialist and the theologian, and most useful for educated 
men inquiring after truth or anxious to know the positive testi- 
mony of Christian antiquity in favour of Papal claims. 


® Kashgaria: Historical and Geographical Sketch of the Country. Its military 
strength, industries, and trade. Translated from the Russian by Major W. E. Gowan. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

1 The Senior Poctical Reader, for School and Home Use (Granville Series). Burns 
and Oates. Tenth edition. 

" Cathedra Petri; or, The Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter and of his See and 
Successors. By C.F. B. Allnatt. Third edition, revised and much enlarged. Burns 
and Oates, 1883. 
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II—MAGAZINES. 


It is impossible and perhaps unnecessary in our limited 
space to do more than glance at the contents of the Dublin 
Review, and sometimes indicate any article that seems to us of 
special interest. Such an article is Bishop Clifford’s learned 
and able rejoinder to the criticisms of his Theory of Creation. 
Whether we agree with him or not, he certainly is most 
successful in keeping the ball rolling of an useful and in- 
teresting discussion, and he holds his own at least on some of 
the points where he has been attacked, ¢,¢., in his explanation 
of yém as necessarily measuring a day of twenty-four hours 
when bearing a numeral prefixed. On the general theory of 
Genesis c. i. being a “consecration of the days of the week to the 
memory of creation,” and not an historical narrative, we will not 
express an opinion ; perhaps we may ere long devote an article 
to the subject ourselves. Of the other articles, “Trollope’s 
Novels ” is an excellent piece of literary criticism, and Mr. Cox’s 
clear exposition of the change recently effected in the legal 
status of married women, and the inevitable results which will 
flow from it, is well worth reading. We regret the violence 
with which Mr. Daunt writes; it is an error of policy to give 
a fierce heading and a fierce opening to an article intended to 
convince. Even Englishmen who recognize as true the ill- 
advised nature of the Union, are not likely to be favourably 
impressed by being told, before they have read half-a-dozen 
lines of the article, that “the Union robs Ireland,” is a “ gigantic 
swindle,” and was effected by “diabolical” means. 

The American Catholic Quarterly Review, though it has a 
wide circulation in America, is unfortunately but little known in 
Europe. The present number is full of interest, and the articles 
bear names which are in themselves a guarantee for their literary 
and scientific value. First of all, Professor Mivart contributes a 
paper on “A Limit to Evolution.” Then Bishop O’Connor gives 
his weighty testimony to the fallacies, miseries, and dangers of 
Socialism. Mr. W. J. Onahan, the well-known leader of public 
opinion in Chicago, shows how the Church ever fostered the 
spread of education, although modern indifferentism falsely 
arrogates to itself the monopoly of it, while Father Strappini 
adduces a new and most ingenious proof of the Primacy of 
St. Peter from the symbolism of the Apocalypse. We wish we 
could give more space to the notice of these and other equally 
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admirable articles. It is most gratifying to see how American 
Catholics are pushing forward Catholic literature, and this 
Review is an excellent instance of their energy and deter- 
mination to succeed. 

In the opening article of the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach 
for March, Father Langhorst points to the fact that the 
professors of the comparative science of religion have already 
outrun their leader, and instead of assigning to Christianity 
the place of primus inter pares, allotted to it by the originator 
of the science, Professor Max Miiller, a more impartial classi- 
fication of the various religions of the world would place all 
upon a level. The truth of each being now seen to be 
subjective and not objective, the absurd myths of paganism 
must be deserving of the same respectful consideration as the 
Gospel miracles, and have an equal claim on the faith of those 
of whose creed they form a part, and a supernatural origin must 
be granted or denied to all alike. The subterranean dwellings 
recently discovered in Bavaria and Southern Austria, already 
mentioned in the pages of the Stzmmen, are again brought 
under our notice, and a somewhat detailed description of their 
interior arrangement given from the report of Father Karner, 
O.S.B., who was at great pains to explore them. Curious niches 
cut in the walls appear to have been destined, some to hold 
lamps—as the blackened state of the roof above testifies—others 
for sepulchral urns, or merely as a guide to gropers finding their 
way in the darkness; no remains of any importance have been 
discovered, and the uses for which the caves were originally con- 
structed and to which they were subsequently applied remains 
conjectural, except in as far as some Latin inscriptions lead to 
the belief that certain monks took refuge in them during the 
Hussite War. Father Baumgartner continues his sketches in 
the Netherlands, taking the town of Breda for his subject. The 
growing interest felt in the Westphalian poetess Annette von 
Droste-Hiilshoff, and the increasing appreciation of her literary 
productions shown by all parties in Germany, has induced 
Father Kreiten to commence a series of articles upon the 
growth and development of her genius. The first gives an 
attractive description of her early life under the careful training 
of her excellent parents, and the influences exercised upon her 
in the healthy atmosphere of a happy home, where “culture ” 
was not considered incompatible with Christianity. The writer 
has had the advantage of access to remains hitherto unpublished, 
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and promises a continuation of the subject, as well as the appear- 
ance of a more extensive and complete biography of the poetess, 
which is, we are told, in the course of preparation, and to which 
these sketches are intended as an introduction. 

The revival of the study of St. Thomas Aquinas throughout 
all countries of Europe, and especially in Germany, is hailed by 
the Katholik as a sign most hopeful for the future, since its 
result will be to restore the Angelic Doctor to the primacy 
which of right belongs to him, not only in the realm of theology 
but also in that of philosophy and science. We find in its 
pages, besides an article in which the opinions of medieval 
philosophers on the creation of the world or the eternity of 
matter are compared with the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, 
a notice of the successful prize-essay on the proofs of the 
existence of God, drawn from the arguments of St. Thomas, 
and published under the title: “ Nature, Reason, and God.” 
The prize was offered by the Gorres-gesellchaft of Munich, 
as an incentive to and encouragement of Thomistic theo- 
logy. Dr. Hergenréther contributes an article on ecclesiastical 
law with regard to the dissolution of marriage. The Katholik 
also comments on the canon of last July regulating the 
translation of moveable feasts, whereby the complications and 
difficulties arising from the unavoidable transfer of one of two 
feasts which happen to fall on the same day are greatly simpli- 
fied and in part removed. Attention is also drawn to the 
termination of the meritorious labours of Cardinal Pitra, who— 
already well known through his works on ecclesiastical law and 
Church history—has for some time past been engaged in 
collecting from various European libraries the MSS. of St. 
Hildegard. The writings of this inspired prophetess of the 
twelfth century, long hidden under the dust of ages, contain 
much valuable matter, and their publisher earns for himself the 
gratitude alike of theologian, savant, and scientist. 

The Civilta Cattolica (No. 787) comments on the recent 
Encyclical addressed by the Holy Father to the Spanish 
Episcopate, wherein he urges unity of action amongst Catholics 
to resist the inroads of the anti-Christian spirit which is invading 
even that truly Catholic and noble nation, and aiming at eman- 
cipation from all authority. The past greatness of Spain was 
attributable to the right relations being maintained between 
Church and State, and the divorce between religion and politics 
which a Liberal Government strives to effect must prove fatal 
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to a nation, since religion is to society what the soul is to the 
body. The pretensions put forward on behalf of the King of 
Italy to nominate Bishops to vacant sees calls forth an indig- 
nant protest from the Civi/téd. This unwarrantable claim is 
grounded on the fact of the royal assent being asked in con- 
firmation of the nomination, but the right of exequatur is only 
a concession of comparatively recent date, a mere compliment, 
and may be withdrawn by the Holy See if abused to the 
destruction, not used to the edification of the Church. The 
right of electing its own rulers is essential to the liberty of a 
corporate body, and thus the nomination of bishops is the sole 
right of the Church, though it may be conceded by the Pope to 
a Sovereign, and extended to his successors of the same dynasty. 
For three reasons it could not be possessed by the present ruler 
of Italy: (1) It was never conceded to his dynasty ; (2) had he 
possessed it as King of Naples, it would have been lost to him 
by the excommunication incurred by his usurpation of Rome ; 
(3) by appropriation of the revenues of the see the patron 
forfeits his right to nominate. This fresh pretension only further 
proves the laws guaranteeing independence to the Church to 
have been a bulwark of sand, which the tide of liberalism washes 
away. The campaigns of Nabuchodonosor in Arabia and Egypt 
form the subject of another article. 
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ls. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. H Gilt, Nos. 19 and 20, 6d. per box of 2 doz., or 
seieahonariouare 3s. per gross. Sold by all Stationers. 


IF YOU WANT 
i a really good Steel Pen, 
ask your Stationer, or 
Send 1/2in Stamps 


forasample box 
| containing Z 
of = 


patterns, in a 
metal box. Sold by all 
Stationers. Wholesale, 


Price Is. i 
This new Metal Box (Book form) contains 72 Wy VY 
samples of Perry and Co.’s most saleable Steel, ; HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
Gilt, and Nickel Silver Pens. To open the Box, 
slide off the lid, which has the words ‘ Perry 
and Co London,” on. Price 1s. each. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
SPOONS AND FORKS. 


PERRY & CO.’S AMERICAN ELECTRO PLATED ON NICKEL SILVER. 
Quality 


> > / 
Stiffened Gold \\ atch Cases. Table Spoons and Forks I2 0 perdoz, 
Gent’s 18 size, Stiffened Gold Case } Dessert ,, eer 
Waltham Watch, Lever Movement, [ £4100 Salt, Mustard, and Tea Spoons... ea 
Keyless Action, White Enamelled Egg Spoons 
Dial, Gold Hands .. ‘ais wae Sauce Ladles 3 each 


14 size, Stiffened Gold Case Wal. ) Toddy ., 

tham Watch, in hunting case, Lever f Gravy Spoons 
Movement, 3¢ plate, Jewelled Gold £615 0 Soup Ladles 

Balance, White Enamelled Dial ... ) Sugar Tongs ee a 


PERRY AND CO., LIMITED, 
18,19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London, EA. 


ROEHAMPTON : PRINTED BY JAMES STANLEY. 


DOO tv 
° 


— 
4 ! —— 
ALUMINIUM GOLD Gop 
PENCILS. { 
= 
5085. Armstrong” Pattern, Aluminium Gold, 2s. 6d. cach. 
“LONDON. 
TEEL 
"4,5 & > Gilt, of assorted } 
eine 


ER. 


loz. 


